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News of the Week 


raXiikiy annual residence of the Court at Holyrood Palace 


b lias been memorable, not only for the usual efforts of 





r 


their Majesties to see as many of their Scottish subjects 
possible and to encourage good works in progress in 
dinburgh (and this year in Glasgow too), but for the 
Scottish War event 
Which will stir the hearts of Scotsmen throughout the 


world. The presence of the 


dedication of the Memorial, an 
King and Queen and two 
their family marked the solemnity that they attached 
to the act. The Prince 
the opening ceremony, which was reverent, magnificent, 


of Wales actually performed 
and most moving. We have not space to describe the 
pageantry, the religious service, nor yet the fine building, 
Sir Robert Lorimer’s work, which is the shrine of the rolls 
of names, laid upon the living rock on which the Castle 


stands, 


So moving was the whole ceremony that the Moderator 
of the Church, preaching on Sunday at St. Giles’s before 
the King and Queen, proclaimed his belief in the close 
actual presence of the spirits of the dead stirring the 
overwhelming emotion of the living who took part. 
Others, may be, will say that the emotion created the 


belief, but we cannot doubt that most believed what Dr. 
Maclean declared, or were glad that he put into words 
What they wished to believe. 
* * » 4: 
On Tuesday Their 
Docks at Liverpool. 


scheme which Live rpool has been d geedly carrying out 


Majestics opened the Gladstone 
7 


This is the completion of a huge 


in spite of such obstacles and inte rruptions as the War, 
the depression in shipping and the desertion of Liverpool 
by some lines for southern ports. It shows an obstinate 
faith which we h pe will b fully rewarded, 
* oo * % 

There is a pause at Geneva in the 
Naval Limitation Conference. A relaxation of the long 
tension is likely to do good. Mr. Bridgeman and Lord 
Cecil have for a few days to report to the 
Cabinet. 


held on Thursday, 


| 
proceedings ol th 


come home 
The plenary session of the Conference was 
July 14th, as we hoped it would be 
| 


when we went to press last we ek. Mr. Bridgeman made a 


clear, sensible speech on the British position which ought 
to have dissipated misunderstandings. ‘This was certainly 
needed, though we do not attach great weight to the 
alleged deliberate mischief-making. At any rate, it is 
incredible that any of the responsible delegates could be 
affected by them. Lord Jellicoe then stated with com- 
plete frankness our needs and the calculations on which 
they were based, showing that what we asked for would 
give us one vessel with which to patrol each 2,500 miles 
of our vital trade routes. He drew a vivid picture of 
what one ‘ Emden 
since his hands are apparently tied by the cable from 
Washington, stuck to his demand that a total cruiser 
But it is said that 


4 
t 


‘can do. Mr. Gibson, as was expected 


tonnage should first be agreed upon. 
the United States may reduce their claim to need twen 
five cruisers of 10,000 tons. 


\- 


x * * * 

No public announcement was made over Sunday. On 
Monday the chief delegates met at the Villa of the 
delegation, and afterwards issued a hopeful 
Japan, like the United States, fears that 


if Great Britain should build all the cruisers we need, she 


7 
v7 ApPAanese 


announcement, 


will be exper ted from regard to prestige or other causes 
to build in proportion, and so incur greater costs than she 
thinks necessary or desirable. But it seems to be Japan 


who has done great service to prevent the Conference 


from failing. The Times correspondent in Washington 
has given disagreeable pictures of the high spirits of the 
“Big Navy We fancy, 
Congress comes to consider the voting of money, that 


party will sing in a lower key, whatever harm they may 


party. however, that when 


have done at Geneva to the cause of peace and economy, 
% * x % 

Vienna has been the scene of a brief but violent émeute, 
which apparently arose from resentment at the acquittal 
alter a Fighters,” 
charged with killing a Socialist and a child in the Bergen- 


long trial of three young ** Front 
land five months ago. Communists either initiated the 
trouble or seized the opportunity for egging on anyone 
inclined to disorder or revolution. Many of them were 


arrested, and there are the expected rumours of the 
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complicity of the Soviet Legation. Factory workmen and 
others stormed and burnt the Law Courts with its records. 
By the evening of last Friday three newspaper offices had 
been wrecked, but the street-fighting ceased. The armed 
Socialists who call themselves the Defence Guard were 
active in trying to keep order independently of the 
police. Both had been firing freely in the streets. Three 
policemen and eighty others are reported killed. A strike 
of most of the postal and railway servants represented the 
“ general” strike that was called. It was at an end by 
midnight on Monday. The country folk of Austria 
showed no sympathy whatever with the uprising or 
striking. Dr. Seipel will now summon Parliament, which 
he will meet with increased prestige. In a leading article 
we have tried to appraise the seriousness of the affair. 
* * * 

The death of the King of Roumania will be deeply 
regretted in Great Britain, where he has been popular 
ever since he came to court an English Princess over 
thirty years ago. His uncle, King Carol, whom he sue- 
eeeded, had done well by Roumania and cannot be 
blamed for his sympathy in the War with the House of 
Hohenzollern, from which he sprang. King Ferdinand 
won our gratitude by declaring himself on the side of the 
Allies in 1916, and our deep sympathy for what he and 
his country suffered in consequence. The Peace Treaty 
made a ** Greater Roumania,” perhaps too great, for the 
holding of Bessarabia and the governing of Transylvania 
are severe tests for an inexperienced nation, The King’s 
family troubles have becin great and may react seriously 
in Eastern Europe. His grandchild, aged five, will be 
crowned King. 

* * * 

The foreign representatives in Peking have been 
scriously alarmed at the prospect of the action threatened 
by the Nanking * Government ” in regard to fresh taxa- 
tion and interference with trade. That Government is 
marching to the ruin of the revenues pledged for existing 
loans, particularly the Salt Gabelle, which is facing 
bankruptcy since its inspectorate is being abolished. 
In Hankow there are signs of a moderate reaction against 
Russian and extreme Labour influence, and Borodin is 
said to have left the town. (There is irony in the protec- 
tion of Madame Borodin in the Legation quarter of 
Peking from rearrest by the Chinese Government, who 
say she was wrongly released.) The Hankow troops are 
advancing in collaboration, it is said, with General Feng 
Yu-hsiang against Chiang Kai-shek, whose Nanking 
force is very seriously threatened if the Northern Army 
of Sun Chuan-fang is also ready to fall upon him. Peking 
is, however, now the meeting-place of representatives of 
Chiang Kai-shek and of Yen Hsi-shan with Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin. This is more likely to lead to some 
* arrangement ~ than to fighting elsewhere. In Shantung 
Tsinanfu seems to be quite a happy meeting-place also 
for the Japanese troops sent there some days ago and 
for the two generals Chang Chung-chang and Sun Chuan- 
Their 
troops are now warding off any advance of the Southerners, 

* * *k * 

The Duke and Duchess of York received at the Guildhall 
on Friday, July 15th, a formal weleome from the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London with the City’s congratulations 
and appreciation of their services to the Empire. His 
Royal Highness spoke of the glorious hope of the free 
nation of which Canberra was symbolic, and of the 
devotion to the Throne and to British institutions which 
he saw throughout his tour. After luncheon the Prime 
Minister made a capital little speech in a light vein 
welcoming the travellers on behalf of the nation, and the 
Duke gave a full and vivid account of the journey round 


fang, who for the moment are brothers in arms. 


the world. He declared the optimism that filled him after 
receiving such satisfactory impressions of the British race 
He suggested that successful settlers should 
come home after a few years on a missionary tour to 
persuade more people, families for choice, to emigrate. 
We agree: by far the most effective agents should be the 
actual settlers, and we wish that more of them would keep 
writing home to their friends and inciting them to follow 
them from, say, the slums of Westminster to the open 
spaces of Australia. 
* * * * 


overseas, 


On Thursday, July 14th, the Trade Unions Bill passed 
through the Committee stage in the Upper House, 
There were no important amendments made, but the 
Lord Chancellor undertook to consider the introduction 
in the Report stage of several changes based on amend- 
ments that were withdrawn on that understanding, 
On Monday, Lord Strachie as a spokesman for British 
agriculture complained of the Empire Marketing Board's 
incitements to buy Colonial produce. Thus, he said, 
the wretched British farmer was taxed to advertis: 
his rival’s goods. We refer to this difficulty in an 
article on the Advertising Exhibition. This 
will consume all the food it produces, but the mistak: 
seems to us to be that the Marketing Board in its 
enthusiasm for Colonial goods almost forgets the claim 
of this island to be a part of the Empire. Misunder- 
standings and ill-feelmg that arise from efforts to direct 
trade artilicially are just what make us dread the 
mercantile spirit of Colonial Preference. It is as dis- 
ruptive of Imperial sentiment as the taxation involved 
is in our belief economically wrong. It was this kind 
of irritation on a large scale that came to a head in 
1845, when mercifully Preference was abandoned and 
not the Colonies, as so many were driven to desire. It 
was the recollection of Preference that made Disraeli in 
1852 call the Colonies ** millstones round our necks,’ and 
it was only the abandonment of Preference that allowed 
him to become a great Imperialist. The smallest symp- 
tom of any such feeling should be a warning to us. 

* * * ** 


country 


On Monday also Lord Mildmay brought up the question 
of the pollution of rivers which Bishop Welldon and 
others have discussed in our correspondence columns. 
Lord Balfour answered in one of those speeches with 
which he delights himself and his audiences, nicely 
balancing the and cons. He announced that 
that there would be two advisory committees, one to 
deal with administration and one with research. On 
Tuesday the continuation of the Rent Restrictions 
Act was severely criticized. 

ok a * * 


pros 


The House of Commons, on Thursday, July 14th, 
agreed to the Home Office vote and discussed the West 
Ham Guardians. Local Labour Members defended the 
old Board and wanted to see the end of the present 
administrators. Mr. Chamberlain defended himself and 
them amid interruptions but with success. The annual 
expenditure had been reduced by £500,000 and the 
reductions made possible on the precept on the rates 
was equivalent to 4d. in the £. On Monday the House 
returned to the Finance Bill in the Report stage. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved clauses designed to 
mitigate the effect of his original clauses taxing the 
income of those who sold shares “ cum dividend,” and 
taxing the reconstruction or amalgamation of companies. 
He managed to soothe or bewilder members into accept- 
anee. Other amendments were rejected: one concerning 
the “safeguarding” of the Nottingham lace industry 
aroused The Report 


serious argument. 


stage 


was 
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concluded uneventfully on Tuesday. On Wednesday 


Mr. Runciman referred on the vote for the Board of 


Trade to the findings of the Geneva Economic Conference, 
to which the President did lip-service in answer, 
* * * * 

A White Paper (Cmd. 2901, 2d.) was issued last week in 
regard to East Africa. It is really the result of Mr. 
Ormesby-Gore’s visit to those parts and the meetings in 
Kast Africa and London of the local Governors and chief 
oflicials. It confirms the British theory of Colonial 
government, practically adopted by the League of 
Nations for mandated territories and stated in regard to 
Kenya in 1923, that the interests of the natives are a trust 
and should prevail over those of immigrant races. The 
time is not ripe for responsible self-government, which is 
the ultimate goal, nor yet for an unoflicial majority in the 
Council. The most difficult problems are due to the dual 
policy by which native production must be encouraged 
side by side with developing the greatest productive power, 
which means production by the experience of white men. 

ba * * * 

The six territories concerned are working well together 
in joint research against disease and in other directions, 
in co-ordinating their Customs arrangements, and in 
spending our money on ports, railways, and roads under 
the East Africa Guarantee Loan Act. Already closer 
union between Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika seems 
nearly practicable, without any infringement of the 
Mandate for Tanganyika. <A further Commission is to 
go out and inquire into questions of co-operation between 
the territories, of transport, Customs, research, and 
defence, and tomake recommendations for possible changes 
in the Legislative Councils with a view to getting the 
immigrants to take more responsibility and to secure more 
direct representation of native interests. The paper 
was discussed in the House of Commons when the 
Colonial Office vote was taken on Tuesday. 

* * * * 

This week we must wish bon voyage to two travellers 
who will leave England for Canada, the Prince of Wales 
and the Prime Minister. We can recall no quite com- 
parable journey or companionship, nor think of any that 
could give us pleasanter thoughts or hopes for the advan- 
tage and pleasure of cach. Canada will doubtless rise 
to the occasion. We can only trust that her enthusiasm 
will not be too exacting for a tired man, as Mr. Baldwin 
must be. We have every reason to hope that the travellers 
will give and get both happiness and interest and will 


also do high service to the Empire. 
* * * * 


We congratulate the British Academy on its twenty- 
fifth birthday and upon the present which Lord Balfour 
was able to announce at a luncheon held last week to 
celebrate the occasion. The Government will put at the 
Academy’s disposal free quarters in Burlington House in 
recognition, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote, of 
its position and of its services to the nation. Hitherto, as 
Lord Balfour said, its only home has been the letter-box 
and the porter’s lodge at Burlington House. The 
Academy has well fulfilled a function which its much elder 
sister, the Royal Society, being devoted to Science, could 
not accept, namely, to conduct relations with foreign 
academies in matters of humane learning, such as 
History, Philosophy, Economics, and Antiquities. The 
Fellows and their Secretary, Sir Israel Gollanez, have done 
a great work in establishing the Academy in the position 


that it now holds in the world. 
x x # * 


Those ever-varying galleries, open free to all lovers of 
things beautiful or rare, the rooms of Messrs. Christie and 
Messrs, Sotheby, have been centres of special interest in 
the culmination of the present season. A few days ago 


the masterpieces collected by the late Mr. James Ross of 
Montreal were sold for nearly £140,000. Since then the 
feared result of the death of Sir George Holford has come, 
bringing under the hammer large portions of the 
collections made by his father, and Cevotedly cared for by 
himself. The rarest books had already been sold to an 
American. Of the Italian pictures the magnificent 
Lorenzo Lotto of a lady as Lucretia will stay in England 
at the National Gallery, mainly, we are told, thanks to 
a generous addition to the Gallery *s available funds from 
Sir George’s brother-in-law, Mr. Robert Benson, who 
has produced as a labour of love a catalogue of the 
collection which is a noble combination of learning and 
sumptuousness, 
* * * x 

Mr. Benson only a few days earlier announced that he 
had sold his own collection also for a very large sum 
indeed, presumably for dispersal. This was a well-known 
collection because the owner was a generous lender t 
exhibitions, and it was a_ particularly scholarly one 
formed to illustrate as perfectly as could be the various 
Italian schools. One asks amid one’s wonders and regrets, 
where does all the money come from, and will it take away 
from us the splendid possessions of this country’s collectors ? 
The answer is for the most part of no comfort to British 
lovers of art, and we have only the comparatively sordid 
consolation to be found in thanking the collectors who 
made a provision that enables us to pay a fraction of our 
War-debts to the United States from capital invested in 


this form. 
x * * * 


The death at Lenox, Massachusetts, of Mr. Henry 
White will be deeply regretted in Europe as well as in the 
United States. Though he escaped appointment as 
United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James's, he 
was one of the best-known and popular American 
diplomats ever sent to London, where he was Second 
Secretary in 1884 and First Secretary in 1886, and again 
from 1897 to 1905, and our representatives were delighted 
to find him at the Aleveciras Conference in 1906. It was 
hoped that as a member of the United States delegation 
to the Peace Conference in Paris he would have creat 
influence with President Wilson and with the Republican 
party afterwards in Washington. Would that it had 
been so! 

* ‘ * * 

We are delighted to see that Mr. George Trevelyan 
is to follow Professor Bury as Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. He is certainly a more * modern ”’ 
historian, as his earliest theme has been the age of 
Wycliffe, whereas Professor Bury’s chief studies were as 
old as Gibbon’s. We like to think of the pleasure this 
appointment should give to Sir George Trevelyan, 
himself no mean historian. 

+ * * % 

Mr. Robert T. Jones has retained at St. Andrews our 
open Golf Championship which he won last year. His 
play was as near perfection as could be. 
as popular as any British player's could have been, and 
that is to the credit of player and public alike. It was 
gained with a “ record ”’ score, six strokes below the old 
record, which was the exact number returned by the two 
players, Boomer and Robson, who tied for second place. 


His \ ictors Was 


They may well be proud of such a defeat. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., 
on April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101}; on Wednesday week 1014; a year 
ago 101. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
8611; on Wednesday week 863; a year ago 86}. Con- 
version Loan (3 per cent.) was on Wednesday 76!; on 
Wednesday week 76); a year ago 76. 
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The Imperial Education Conference 


P it because we are sated with discussions of political 

and commercial questions of the Empire that so 
little attention has been paid to the Imperial Education 
Conference that met nearly a month ago? Now after 
a series of meetings in London the members have dis- 
appeared from the eyes of London, but we hope that 
the eyes and ears of the provinces are open in those 
parts of the country which they are visiting. The 
Prince of Wales, on behalf of the King, and the President 
of the Board of Education welcomed at the opening 
meeting besides the delegates representing Great Britain 
visitors drawn from the Dominions, Colonies and Indian 
Empire, teachers or administrators from every quarter 
of the globe concerned in the education of children or 
adults of different colour and language and of every 
stage of civilization and culture, 

These meetings had an almost stupefying range of 
subjects and diversity of treatment. One hopes that 
somebody got some good that he sought out of each 
discussion, but the greatest value of the Conference 
will only be seen when the members have had time for 
reflection, have put their own peculiar subject and 
others in perspective. Then they may make each his 
own contribution, small or large, towards the purpose 
which Lord Eustace Perey put forward, “ to focus and 
fuse all our traditions and needs,” so that the Empire 
may “suceeed in developing a balanced system of 
education superior to anything which has yet been 
developed in any country in the world.” For the 
layman it is even more difficult to be sure that he gets a 
true impression. A comparison, for instance, between 
adult schools in the industrial North of England and 
adult schools among the illiterates of India sets him 
wondering whether the two are comparable at all. But 
in the papers read there was plenty for the hearers to 
learn, Imperial or anthropological lessons; __ political 
lessons, too, in such discussions as that upon the parts 
to be played by central or local governments, or by 
voluntary effort. The mention of voluntary effort 
reminds us of great differences existing in different parts 
of the Empire. There are countries where, just as State 
railways preceded road-making in a manner directly 
contrary to the process in old countries, so State education 
has not developed from mere aid given to long-established 
voluntary effort. Here the Church kept the lamp of 
learning alight through the Dark Ages; at the Reformation 
the State diverted many educational endowments to 
the Grammar Schools, and the commercial and industrial 
worlds have contributed to establish education in a 
degree second only to what is seen in the United States. 
The danger of complete control by the State is that 
education tends to become stereotyped. Officials decide 
what is in their opinion the best and impose it as 
universally as possible. That is natural, but anyone 
who studies the widely different forms and methods in 
operation in Great Britain owing to the freedom that 
still persists in our Universities, public and _ private 
schools, realizes that the benefits of diversity are 
incalculable. That is a lesson which we hope will 
spread through the Empire after the Conference. 

Many people of no very wide knowledge or deep 
wisdom are inclined to judge our fellow-subjects in the 
Dominions as materialists, lacking culture and interest 
in religion or the humanities, only leavening their 
materialism with sport. If this were a true judgment, 


which we do not admit, it would be small blame to peoples 
who have had to fight with nature and every kind of 


difficulty during the three generations in which they 
have built up great nations. If Lord Eustace Percy 
were not a thoroughgoing intellectual here we should 
have fears for the future of the “ post-primary ” education 
which commands his enthusiasm, lest it should receive 
too technical a “ bias.” (May we here protest against 
the hideous epithet “‘ post-primary ”’ which has crept 
into our educational jargon ? We know the distinction 
from “ secondary ” and would not expect Lord Eustace 
to aceept “ sescuncial,” but can he find no better word 7) 
At home we need to hold to what is good in our traditions, 
for they are none too strong, but in the new countries 
the temptation to hasten to “ practical ”’ ends is greater. 
They have less tradition and they have a fiercer struggle 
to make their necessary advance on material ways. 
We may all ponder on a chance remark of a Nova Scotian 
at the Conference who pointed out that in Denmark, 
the country held up as a model in agricultural develop- 
ment and scarcely less for its system of rural schools, 
there is “no attempt to teach agrieulture in the 
elementary school.” We are in favour of interesting 
our own country children in gardening and in the soil 
which we hope they will not desert in later life, and 
our town children, where possible, in the great mysterics 
of Mother Earth. But the point is that in Denmark 
the children who will almost certainly become agricul- 
turists are not the victims of early specialization. They 
are given an education that will fit them to learn and 
practise agriculture or anything clse the better later on. 

To say that the elementary school can aim at doing 
no more than preparing a child to learn is no theory of 
despair. There is scarcely any more difficult or nobler 
task that a man or woman can seek to perform. Those 
who succeed best in it are those who regard it as the 
unlocking of a door into a new and unlimited world 
for one after another human mind, the organ of greater 
potentialities than any other creation in the universe. 
And it is inseparable from the development of character, 
which is a greater force even than intellect. As the 
teacher assumes (as we see signs in our day) more 
and more of the function of training the children’s 
characters, a function formerly left to the parents who 
might or might not be fit to exercise it, so his or her 
responsibilities grow until they would crush the mere 
materialist. These teachers and administrators through- 
out the Empire need inspiration and hope. Unless 
there is a spiritual basis, their intellectual efforts will 
be barren. The most obvious and rudimentary object 
lesson is in the missionary schools among the least 
developed races. Their value is now generally acclaimed 
by the Civil Governments that watch their work. We 
regret that there was not more discussion of religious 
education at the Conference, for we have much to learn 
in that sphere. In England we nearly all admit that 
education is incomplete without religion and that if it 
is desirable that a child should have any religion, 
then it needs instruction in that as much as in any 
other subject. Yet we have let religious education suffer. 
Let those who come and see the result take warning. 

Such a Conference can do immense good. In no 
sphere does the personal spirit tell so profoundly as in 
the teacher’s work. To sce and hear fresh things, in 
themselves new or old, is the finest stimulus to the spirit, 
and that is what we hope every member of the Conference 
is finding. If he does find it he will pass on some benefit, 
some help, some gift that will spread through the youth 
which will be the Empire of to-morrow, 
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Clearing the Slums 


W* outlined our general proposals last week and 
/ appealed frankly to two powerful emotions— 
pride in our country and pity for our fellow men. We 
may, however, repeat that we have little sympathy with 
the Socialist attitude with regard to housing. Our view 
of the problem is entirely an objective one. There is no 
reason Why people should live in disorder and dirt under 
the capitalist system. Indeed, we believe that it is only 
through a sane and progressive capitalism that matters 
can be remedied. Our Labour contributor of a fortnight 
ago pointed out in his eminently sane article some diflicul- 
ties that might be anticipated from the building unions. 
We were aware that these difliculties will have to be faced, 
as will the inertia of the people we would benefit and the 
But while men and 
women are living in the very shadow of death (here in 
Westminster, near to our offices, there are basements two 


jntransigeance of some landlords. 


stcreys under ground, where there is terrible mortality 
from tuberculosis), it is wicked nonsense to say that we 
such 


must wait twenty years before conditions are 
ameliorated. 

The vicious circle of poverty must be broken, and it 
must be broken by those who are not poor themselves. 
The poor cannot help themselves until they are out of 
their present plight. To hope that they will do so is like 
giving a drowning man a lecture on swimming, instead 
of throwing him a rope. 

This complex industrial age, for all its potentiality for 
good, has led the weak into a morass of material difticul- 
ties, from which only the sternest spirits can extricate 
themselves. It is the privilege of those of us who are 
strong and well nourished to be our brothers’ keepers. It 
is our duty and our interest also, for we shall never 
establish our civilization surely except on the foundation 
of a happy home life. 

That the slums exist is the fault of us all, rich and poor, 
past and present, and the constructive task of the next 
decade, in putting an end to the slums, is heavy enough in 
all conscience, without any useless recrimination. Let us 
who are alive look forward to the making of a happier 
England, not back to a dead past. 

Whether or not our scheme or some other scheme be 
adopted, it is important that the existing powers of the 
Local Authorities should be understood by the public. 
The medical officers of health would be only too glad to 
take more stringent measures if they were supported 
by public opinion, to which in the last resort they look 
for their power and even their place. Under the Housing 
Act of 1925, the agents of Local Authorities can enter and 
inspect any house or building. Indeed, it is their duty 
to do so when they have reason to believe that insanitary 
conditions or overcrowding exist. Verminous premises, 


Troubled 


— outbreak of scrious riots in Vienna last Friday 
- need not have occasioned surprise. The wonder 
is that the great city has escaped such a disaster for so 
long, despite the violence of her party conflicts, the 
desperate poverty of thousands of her citizens, and the 
unconcealed efforts of Moscow’s agents to promote a 
Communist revolution. 

The riots began with a strike of transport and factory 
workers, who then marched to the centre of the city to 
demonstrate against what they regarded as an unjust 
verlict acquitting three Nationalists who had shot a 


bedding and clothing can be dealt with under other stat- 
utes. A house which is injurious or dangerous to health 
can be repaired at the owner’s cost, or it can be closed, 
demolished, or in certain circumstances acquired at site 
value. Further, have the power to 
funds If the present 
Minister of Health had his way, legislation would also be 
introduced giving fuller power to Local Authorities to 
replace and replan built-up areas which have become, or 
The machinery for 
will not be 


Borough Councils 


raise for reconstruction schemes. 


are in danger of becoming, slums. 


reform is with us. The men and the money 


hard to come by, when the will is there. 


Some time ago Sir George Duckworth made a remark- 


able speech on the whole problem, from which we take 


the following paragraph : 


‘ ; ; — . , , 
Let the responsibility for these slum areas remain where it is. 


Let therm be purchased on a fair valuation and place them under tho 
local council as a ¢ porate body. This done, recondition them so 
far as is absolutely necessary. Place them under the supervision 


of rent collectors and managers trained on the system advocated 


in principle and in practice b,- the late Miss Octavia Hill; and, 
as the tenants be ome. civili 1, let them be decanted family by 
family into houses of buildings prepared for them where educative 
supervision, as in the Guinness Buildings, may still have regard 
for them. As they leave, and only then, pull down the houses 
they have vacated.” 


As a measure, in conjunction with the 


larger scheme we have already outlined, Sir George's 


temporary 


suggestion is to be commended. 
The chief 


bold solution of the problem would appear to be a plain 


deterrent influence militating against a 
unwillingness to face an increase on local rates, and this 
unwillingness would appear to rest principally on a 
carefully maintained ignorance of how much an increase 
is required and upon a deep if indefinite suspicion that 
all complaints against things as they are (for instance, 
that verminous houses should be firmly dealt with) are 
subversive of sound public policy and accepted economic 
Jaw. Such is the considered view of Mr. G. W. Currie, who 
has had to overcome much opposition in bringing about 
a great improvement in the poor quarters of Chelsea. And 
who, we may ask, keeps the public in this state of 
ignorance ? We need not look far. The ratepayers elect 
the Borough Council ; obviously, then, there is a danger in 
voters not being sufficiently informed as to evils which it 
will cost them money to remedy. 

Where a house stands with rats and vermin in it, or 
without proper sanitary conveniences, it stands to shame 
us all. A heavy load of moral responsibility rests on 
the owners of the ground on which the slums raise their 
hideous heads, and on the leaseholders, and on the Local 
Authorities which permit the iniquity to continue, and 
on the electors of England who do not see that their 
representatives are doing their duty. 


Austtia 


Socialist in a street affray. 
Ministry of Justice. The 
Then shots were fired, the police were overpowered, and 
the rioters broke into the Law Courts, pillaged them, and 


The mob tried to enter the 


police drove them back. 


set them on fire. 
tunity to loot shops and private houses, while the police 
tried to defend the other Government buildings. The 
Socialist Volkswehr or Republican Guard was reluctant 
to do duty. Until Dr. Seipel, the Premier, had brought 
militia from the country districts the police were left 
to face an armed mob directed by Communists. Great 


The criminal classes seized the oppor- 
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damage was done and many lives were lost before com- 
parative order was restored next day. 

The affray is a very forcible reminder that Austria, 
as the War and the Treaty of St. Germain left her, is an 
The State of six million German-speaking 


anomaly. 
Vienna, 


people is a little body with an unwieldy head. 
with a population of ever two millions, was a suitable 
capital for the great Habsburg Empire. But as_ the 
capital of a small Republic, hemmed in on all sides but 
one by unfriendly neighbours, Vienna is in a desperate 
position. Developed by centuries of human effort as the 
commercial centre of South-eastern Europe, Vienna now 
finds her trade hindered in every direction by hostile 
tariffs. Her very food supplies have often been imperilled 
by fiseal quarrels with those neighbours to whom she 
must look for her daily bread. The League of Nations 
has striven to ease Austria’s difliculties by lending her 
money and by trying to abate the intensely nationalist 
Protectionism which runs riot in the Succession States 
around her, But Vienna is still suffering acutely. 

Low wages and widespread unemployment in the city 
have naturally swelled the Socialist forces. It is true 
that a Socialist Government immediately after the War 
proved a hopeless failure, and that the situation did not 
begin to improve till Dr. Seipel, at the head of a Moderate 
Ministry, took office in 1922. But the half-starved 
workmen of the Vienna slums are easily persuaded that 
the Socialists know of a short cut to the millennium, and 
thus the city finds itself under the control of a Socialist 
municipality with a large Socialist militia. The Socialists 
distinguish themselves from the Communists, but have 
permitted the Russian Third International to use Vienna 
as a centre of propaganda for Central Europe. The 
riots show how fully the Communists have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity. 

It may be that if Vienna were a city-state, like Venice 
or Florence in the past or Danzig in the present, her 
rulers would have attained by now a keener sense of 
their responsibilities. But the Socialist municipality 
is only part, though a large part, of a Republic, the 
majority of whose citizens, being peasants, are attached 
to the Roman Church and bitterly hostile to Socialism. 
Between the Socialist city and the anti-Socialist country- 
side, including Tyrol and Styria, there is no love lost, 
and party passion seems to grow hotter as the years go 


by. At the Austrian elections in April, 73 Christian 
Socialists, 12 Pan-Germans and 9 Agrarians were returned 
against 71 Social Democrats. As the Agrarians, though 
anti-Socialist, differ from the Christian Socialists in 
regard to religious teaching in schools, they cannot be 
trusted to support the Christian Socialist Premier. The 
Government is therefore weak and depends on a very 
unstable coalition. It thus finds the task of controlling 
Vienna extremely difficult. Hence the municipality 
has been given larger pow srs, especially in regard to the 
militia, than it ought to have, if we may judge from 
the misconduct of the Viennese Volkswehr last Friday. 
The city rulers, instead of co-operating with the State 
Government, seem to seek every opportunity of combat- 
ing and impeding it. Moreover, the existence of the 
armed Socialist force has caused the anti-Socialists to 
organize an unofficial militia of their own, and it was 
in an affray between these “ Front Fighters ” and some 
Socialists of the “ Republican Guard” in a village to 
the east of Vienna last January that the tragedy occurred 
which led to last week’s trial and acquittal. In such 
a distracted little country Moscow may well find many 
opportunities of making mischief. 

The facts are plain enough, but it is hard to suggest 
a practicable remedy for such evils. Germany wants 
to absorb Austria, and some Austrians—perhaps not so 
many as at first—would like to become German citizens. 
But the mention of this solution is enough to set half 
Europe by the ears, since France and all the Succession 
States are invincibly opposed to it, and the Peace Treaties 
forbid any such amalgamation. Failing that, some kind 
of Customs Union between Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Hungary seems to be dictated by politics, 
economics, and plain common sense. Yet nothing has 
been done as yet to bring about so desirable an ending of 
the fiscal feuds which have nearly ruined Vienna and 
are certainly not benefiting her neighbours. Meanwhile 
Vienna must remain a danger-spot in the very centre of 
Europe, torn by violent controversies, subject to grievous 
unemployment, and likely at any time to suffer a repe- 
tition of the senseless riots of last Friday. Surely the 
Council of the League might turn its attention to this 
very serious and menacing problem. The Succession 
States are playing with fire while they pursue their 
exclusively nationalist policies at Vienna’s expense, 


The Week in Parliament 


i ae report stage of the Finance Bill was concluded 
. on Tuesday night. Clauses 31 and 33 continue 
to excite apprehensions amongst Unionist members and 
in the City, which will not be allayed until they have been 
in operation for some time. It is generally agreed that, 
having stated his convictions and proposals, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had no option but to stand by them. 
He has fought the Bill with great courage and rare 
Parliamentary skill: and although he has made substan- 
tial concessions, he has not given way on cither of the 
vital principles underlying the clauses. Mr. Dennis 
Herbert has rightly drawn attention te the “ gross 
misrepresentations ” which have been deliberately spread 
about, for instance, that the Inland Revenue would 
prevent funds from being applied to reserve. This sort 
of loose talk has done considerable harm, in that it has 
unduly alarmed the business community. Mr. Churchill 
was greatly assisted in the final stages of the debate by 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. Smithers, and correspondingly 
embarrassed by Mr. Runciman, who, in direct opposition 
to the remainder of his party, has snarled at Clause 31 


in a series of misleading and rather mischievous speeches. 
Supply days roll by, and it is anticipated that the House 
will rise before August Bank Holiday. A great weariness 
has descended upon members of all parties, and holidays 
are almost the sole topic of discussion. It is impossible 
to assess the position of the three parties in the country 
at the present time. If Brixton proved anything, it was 
that the country is tired of politics. 

Conservatives are vaguely anxious about the coal 
industry and agriculture, but have no idea what to do to 
improve them. Liberals are full of conflicting ideas, 
although it looks as if the Lloyd George-Keynes-Kerr- 
Layton group will ultimately hold the field. If this 
should prove to be the case a further split in their some- 
what attenuated ranks would seem to be inevitable. As 
for the Labour Party, in the absence of Mr. MacDonald, it 
continues to be lamentably ineffective as a Parliamentary 
force. It is possible to detect a certain general swing to 
the right since the Leith disaster, and the Clyde men have 
been noticeably inactive. 

The Prime Minister will have ample food for reflection 
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during his trip to Canada. With one solitary exception 
—the handling of the coal crisis —his administration 
has enjoyed three years of almost unbroken success. 
It has fulfilled every pledge given in his election address, 
including the passing of the most comprehensive measure 
of social reform known to history. It has been supported 
and sustained by a party which comprises an immense 
number of diverse views, and is, in fact if not in name, 
a coalition. 

Mr. Baldwin must derive considerable satisfaction from 
the fact that through all these years, in good times and in 


bad, he has sueceeded in holding the party together— few 
others could have done it. His place in history, as the 
man who defeated the General Strike, is assured. If he 
can do something to repair the ravages of 1926 in the coal- 
fields —rendered no less severe by the Eight Hours Act 

to put heart into the agricultural industry and to induce 
a measure of price stability, he may vet succeed in laying 
the foundations of the new economic structure: the task 
to which, above all others, he once 


aspired, 


WATCIMAN, 


How to Save {4,000,000 on the Army 


ryXHE Army Estimates of the years since the War show 

| commendable progress in the process of reducing 
the annual cost of the Army to reasonable proportions. 
In fact, the figures since 1922 are remarkable, even 
allowing that one of the causes for the decline in the total 
has been due to the automatic disappearance of abnormal 
post-War liabilities, for which no credit can be taken. 

Army expenditure totalled 62 millions in 1922, and 
44} millions in 1925. The Estimates presented in 1926 
showed a further reduction of £2,000,000, and those of 
this year again show economics totalling £1,000,000. 
But it is evident, from the much discussed strain which 
has been placed upon such an important part of our 
defensive system as the Territorial Army this year in 
order to find funds for it, that those responsible are 
reaching the end of their tether in the matter of saving 
money on the Army. Further, as far as stores are con- 
cerned, we have been living largely upon War stocks. 
Additional outlays in this direction will be asked for in 
the future. 

For these reasons, then, it is more than ever desirable 
to consider whether, by some new methods or policy, 
there is not some way of further reducing the present 
military expenditure. Side by side with this desire to 
make our funds go further, it must be insisted upon that 
there shall be no falling off in efficiency or in fighting 
P wer, ; 

Examining the Estimates for this vear, we find that, of a 
total of approximately 41} millions, 8 millions are 
required for non-effective services, mainly pensions. This 
Of the 


remaining total of 834 millions, the outgoings on pay, 


latter sum can obviously not be cut down. 


food, clothing and quarters of the regular officers and men 
come to a sum of 17 millions. Quite 50 per cent. of the 
expenditure thus goes upon the regular personnel of the 
Army. Of the remainder, it is very questionable how far 
it is possible to cut down the allocations any further 
without seriously impairing the health, armament, 
comfort, and efficiency generally of the Army and its 
reserves, 

The question then resolves itself into whether better 
use cannot be made of the 17 millions spent upon the 
regular units. 

In 1922 there was a large block reduction of our forces 
vhen 22 infantry battalions and 5 regiments of cavalry 
went by the board, making a loss of some 17,000 men and 
1,909 animals. Those units were allowed to go with mis- 
givings as a concession to the need for economy. They 
were not replaced by other means of strengthening the 
Army, and represented a net dead reduction of power. 
No repetition of such a step is possible. 

There remain, however, two methods of economizing 
on the Army. Both are well known, having already had 
The one is the greater 
The other is 


some application to our forces. 
employment of labour-saying machines. 


the extension of the system of using reserve or non- 
permanent personnel to make up the strength of the 
Regular Army on mobilization. Both have certain 
advantages and disadvantages which require to be 
weighed. 

Dealing first with the question of labour-saving ; this 
is the era of machines, and just as in civil life the highest 
costs (those of labour) have been reduced by the use of 
machine power, so in the Army it is necessary to examine 
how far man and horse-power are replaceable to-day. 
It has been computed that the annual cost of a private 
soldier in the Army is £120, and that of the average horse 
£40. Even small numbers of men and horses therefore 
involve us in considerable annual bills. 


1 + 


It is generally accepted that— except for campaigns 
in mountainous, swampy or bush countries, which may 
be regarded as special cases re quiring special equipment 

a machine such as a light tank or armoured cer is more 
eflicacious in attack than a number of infantry. Having 


in mind that the crew are protected, and that they can 


move under heavy fire, it is probably not unreasonable 
to place a tank or erinoured car on a footing of equality 


with a platoon of infantry. Similarly in defence a 


couple of heavy machine guns are certainly the 
equivalent of a platoon In theory, the Army will not 
be reduced in powel by a total substitution of armoured 
Vehicles and machine guns for infantry. In practice, 
however, there is a limit, for a strong percentage of 
riflemen will always be required. They are needed in 
battle, for instance, to close with encmy machine gunners 
after tanks has ¢ reduced the latter to impotence. They 
are needed out of action in large numbers for police 
duties, such as the finding of guards and the garrisoning 
of points of importance. Nevertheless, speaking broadly, 
a large increase in the numbers of armoured vehicles and 
machine guns and an equivalent decrease in riflemen 
will lead to no diminution of the strength of the Army. 
The financial aspects of such a transformation are 
interesting. On the basis of the previous argument that 
i tank battalion (64 
fighting tanks) equals f infantry battalions (each 16 
platoons). The cost of the tank battalion is £192,900* 
per annum, and that of 4 infantry battalions €453,600,* 


a difference of £260,700. For the cost of a machine-gun 


a tank equals a platoon in power, : 


battalion (of 64 guns, equal in power for defence on our 
previous assumption to 82 platoons, fe., 2 infantry 


battalions) no figures are now available, but it would 
probably be little above the cost of an ordinary battalion, 
say £120,000. Our Army numbers, 


Guards, 126 battalions. If about hall only i.c.. 6O--of 


exclusive of the 


these were converted, of which perhaps 10 became 10 
tank battalions and 20 became 10 machine-gun bat- 
ol £3,675,000 per 


talions, there would be a total savine 


* Army Estimates, 
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annum.} For all ordinary purposes to which the British 
Army is likely to be put suddenly in peace time, whether 
it be the defence of a locality such as Shanghai, preserva- 
tion of peace in India, Egypt, Iraq, or the garrisoning of 
overseas naval bases, &c., surely an army of 10 tank 
battalions, 10 machine-gun battalions and 66 infantry 
units is the superior of 126 infantry battalions. And as 
regards preparation for a major or a minor war, the fact 
that we have converted to the extent suggested is certain 
never to be regretted. 

Passing on to the other method of economies on the 
Army—namely, the greater use of reserve or non-per- 
manent personnel in making up regulars to war strength 
—at present every unit has its reservists and on mobiliza- 
tion calls these up and incorporates them to the extent, 
in the case of the infantry battalion at home, of 22 per 
cent. Such a method of maintaining an armed force 
has the merit that on every man a sum of about £100 per 
annum is saved. It has the defect that a force com- 
posed largely of reservists cannot be as ready or as 
eflicient as one permanently on a war footing. It is now 
the question whether the extension of this system is per- 
missible in the interests of economy. The writer believes 
that in the matter of the horse transport of the Regular 
Army at home it is. 

A change on the following lines would seem to be 
feasible: Firstly, the horse transport now with regular 
units should be done away with, te be replaced by 
mechanical transport. Both the men and the vehicles 
should be drawn from civil life. The men would need to 
be organized into a form of reserve, to carry out an annual 
training, and to receive an annual retaining fee. The 
vehicles would be drawn from the most suitable of the 
hundreds of thousands now in use on the streets, and 
their availability insured by means also of a retaining fee. 
To facilitate annual training and lessen the time for 
mobilization, a small nucleus of regulars in each unit 
would be required. And to enable regular units to have 
some transport during the training season before and 
after the period in which the civilian transport is 
available, an increase to the existing R.A.S.C. mechanical 
transport will be, necessary, though not a great increase 
if resources are pooled by stations for general use on 
demand. 

In the regular cavalry, artillery, infantry, and engincer 
units at home there is to-day horse transport totalling 
3,200 men, 5,887 horses, and 1,589 vehicles. In other 
units of the Royal Corps of Signals and Royal Army 
Service Corps there is more. The annual cost of this 
transport, allowing for the maintenance of reserves, is 
in the region of £900,000. By replacing this horse 
transport with mechanical transport maintained upon the 
basis suggested above, a considerable saving can be 
effected. To finance a scheme which provides an 
equivalent carrying power, making allowances for all 
the steps suggested above as necessary, an annual 
sum of £480,000 will be required. The possible 
economies of the change therefore represent £420,000 
per annum. 

The effects of such a substitution, apart from the 
question of economy, are that there will be a greater 
mobility for the units concerned in all normal theatres 
of war and that, so far from the Expeditionary Force 
being delayed by having to absorb more reservists, by 
eliminating the animal to a large extent, the time required 
(many weeks) to fit shipping to take troops will be 
reduced. There will be certain difficulties. There may 
be insuflicient drivers coming forward; there may be 
troubles over arranging the training programme of 





+ Since some of the 126 battalions are financed by India, some 


of these savings, perhaps 30 per cent., would go to India. 


regular units. For the field artillery there may at first 
be insufficient vehicles suitable for the drawing of guns 
into action. But, provided the policy is adopted, none of 
these difficulties should prove insuperable. 

For units abroad, which are maintained nearer a war- 
footing, the change is not applicable, for obvious reasons, 
on the same lines. But the gradual replacement in 
garrisons abroad, except in special forees intended for 
the North-West frontier, the Sudan, &c., of horse trans- 
port by regular mechanical transport will prove sound in 
the end and will bring units abroad on to the same 
footing as those at home as regards transport. 

Both the steps advocated in this article represent 
progress towards complete mechanization of the Army, 
a surely inevitable end as far as a large proportion is 
concerned, At the same time, they offer the mos! 
important possibility of a further saving of over 4 millions, 
of which nearly 3 millions would fall to the relief of the 
home Army Estimates. 


B. C. Deninc, 


Harlech of the Sieges 


[Our valued contributor, Dr. Graves (the author of Father 
O Flynn, which he wrote for the Spectator in 1872), draws attention 
to the festival at Harlech which it is proposed to hold there in 
August. Ep. Npectator.] 

5 hoe historical pageant did not find itself in Wales till 

the year 1909, when a pageant was produced under 
the direction of the well-known English actor Warner, in 
Cardiff Castle and its precincts. Lord Howard de Walden 
was the most munificent of its promoters; the episodes 
were chiefly written by Captain Owen Vaughan, famous 
as a Rough Rider in the Boer War, but best known as 
Owen Rhoscomyl, author of The Flamebearers of Wales. 
The Marchioness of Bute took the part of Dame Wales, 
and historical characters were represented by their 
descendants amongst the Welsh nobility. There was one 
episode, of the great Llewellyn, of astonishing power and 
pathos, and altogether the pageant, which lasted mov 
than a week, was an immense success. 

Cardiff Castle lent itself to a display of great pomp of 
colour and massed performers. Not so the Harlech 
pageant held in the vears 1920 and 1922. Here, though 
the Castle precincts lend themselves admirably to the 
presentation of a pageant, the immediate surroundings 
do not permit of much spectacular display. For the line 
open space of the Morfa lies too far below, and the strects 
of Harlech are not long or wide enough for great pro- 
cessions. But it is not unfortunate that this should be so, 
for after all the Castle was never held by more than fifty 
or sixty defenders, or contained by more than twice that 
number of besiegers. Therefore the rank and file of the 
performers in the pageant need not swamp the spectators, 
and, owing to their correctly limited numbers, can be 
drawn without difficulty from Harlech and its neighbour- 
hood. Moreover, through the goodwill of 
Merioneth and Carnarvon families, the principal pageant 
parts have been in the hands of those whose ancestors 
were present on the historical occasions re-enacted 
within and outside the Castle walls. Thus, in the Owain 
Glendwr (Owen Glendower) episode, the parts were taken 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s family, who through their mother, 
Dame Margaret, descend from that chieftain, she herself 
acting as Lady Glendwr. Again, Mr. Humphrey Roberts, 
who comes of the stock of Archdeacon Prys, the famous 
Welsh hymn writer and translator of the Psalms, 
played the part of his ancestor in the episode in which he 
These, and the subsidiary parts, 

that Mr. Lloyd George, who 


leading 


was the chief figure. 


were so well rendered 
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presided, pronounced the Pageant to be the best out of 
many that he had witnessed. 

Many of the fine performers in the 1922 Pageant have 
agreed to take part in that proposed to be held in Harlech 
Castle this summer, and the experience gained on two 
previous occasions will probably make it a more memor- 
able one than has yet been held. The Committee indeed 
have the advantage of the help, as Master of the Music, 
of Lord Howard de Walden’s colleague in opera, Mr. Josef 
Holbrooke, of Mr. Robert Marris Davis, the accomplished 
Shakespearean actor and producer, who will be Pageant 
Master, and of Miss Joyce Peters, one of the most original 
of ballet producers. ‘To those who have not visited 
Harlech Castle before, this description of it by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, the well-known Welsh author and _ poet, 
should be attractive. “Its stately and well-preserved 
ruins, mounted on the ‘ Harddllech’ or bold Crag, from 
which it takes its name, dominate the coast roads and sea 
approaches which make up, with Cardigan Bay, Port- 
madoc Estuary and the built-up background of Snow- 
donia, perhaps the noblest coast scenery in Great or 
Greater Britain,” a panorama, indeed, said by good 
judges to be only equalled by that of the Bay of Naples. 

But the natural beauties over which the ruined Castle 
presides are not dearer to patriotic Welshmen than the 
legendary and historical memories which it enshrines. 
For here Bran, better known as Caractacus, is said to 
have reigned and his sister Branwen to have occupied the 
tower, a restoration of which is still called after her, 
from which she was borne, as a bride, across the sea by 
Matholweh, King of Ireland. On this same site Maclgwyn 
Gwynnedd, Prince of North Wales, built his fortress 
about the year 530 a.p. Later Edward the First took 
this vantage ground from the Welsh and completed 
upon it the magnificent Castle, whose ruins testify to its 
unequalled importance as a_ stronghold. 

Indeed, the struggle for its possession and its alternate 
capture by Welsh and Geraldine and English leaders 
form a vital portion of British history. For here Owain 
Glendwr, after being proclaimed Prince of Wales, held a 
Parliament and kept court. Here Queen Margaret of 
Anjou and her son Edward, Prince of Wales, took refuge 
along with Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke and_ his 
nephew Henry, afterwards Henry the Seventh, under the 
protection of that great Geraldine, Dafydd ap Einion, who 
held the Castle for seven long years; and here finally 
Colonel Owen, when after a year’s siege he and his gallant 
garrison had obtained King Charles’s consent to their 
capitulation to Cromwell, was able to make the proud 
boast, that Harlech Castle, which had been the last to 
surrender to the Yorkists, was also the last of the Royalist 
strongholds to yield to the forces of the Parliament. 

ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 


Telling the World 


r would seem that the old definition of advertising 
4 as “a means of fooling the public about the goods 
offered for sale’ is now, as one of Mr. Sean O’Casey’s 
characters remarks of the Dublin police in Juno and the 
Paycock, almost entirely “null and void.” The great 
Advertising Exhibition which was opened on Monday 
at Olympia has proved beyond all doubt not only that 
advertisers do not really want to swindle us—which 
might have been doubted a few years ago when the 
profession was still so young that it was open to 
exploitation by any clever crook—but that they cannot 
afford to swindle us. For the significant thing about 
this exhibition was not, after all, so much that it was 
tastefully arranged in a lay-out of little white houses 
with coloured interiors (a welcome departure from the 


old jumbled-up displays of previous years) as that here 
was a huge competition in which no dubious goods 
stood a chance of being selected by their virtual judges, 
The British public may be gullible, but, as the old music- 
hall song had it, “ You can’t sting a donkey in the same 
place twice.” You must either tempt it with things 


it “ doesn’t want but ought to have,” or show that the 


possession of those things actually would be beneficial 
to the purchaser. That is the art, profession or science 

there seems to be a certain amount of disagreement 
on this point —-of modern advertising, and there was 
not an advertiser in all that glittering arena who did 
not know it. 

Mr. Amery has described the exhibition as an 
** Aladdin’s cave of Treasures,” and there were certainly 
many advertisements here that were artistically pleasing to 
the eye—notably in the Palace of Beauty, where the 
poster girls we see cating more fruit and so on came to 
life in the originals—-but the most interesting feature of 
all was undoubtedly the hall of the Empire Marketing 
Board, and the most outstanding thing in this well- 
organized and quietly lighted place was, in the writer's 
opinion, the section devoted to the agricultural 
products of Great Britain itself. ‘ People always seem 
astonished,” said the manager of this department, 
“when one tells them that, say, Somerset cucumbers 


are represented here. ‘ Oh, really 7° one almost expects 
them to say, ‘ but does Somerset belong to the British 
Empire?’ They have got the idea that * Empire 


Produce’ must necessarily mean something like Kiliman- 
jaro coffee or South Rhodesian tobacco, and even the 
Irish Free State's eg 


s and hams seem to come as a 
surprise.’ But English glasshouse tomatoes are the 
best in the world, and the fact that English people are 
at last being told about this in an attractive. up-to-date 
way, and about home farm produce which has lately 
been taken far too much for granted, is in reality perhaps 
one of the most essential uses of the whole exhibition. 
The Empire Marketing Board’s hall is a place of sound 
commercial ideas- —-* Let your goods be well dressed: 
it is a mark of character,” and an example of intelligent 
co-operation which English market gardeners especially 
would do well to follow. Here, too, one learned, for 
example, that potatoes can be cooked in a hundred 
and seventy different ways, that really up-to-date 
poultry farmers stamp their eggs with a code mark 
Which ensures against retailers selling addled antiques, 
and that ‘‘ to-day in New Zealand a million cows are 
milked every night and morning.” The more news of 
this sort that gets about, the better. 

As to the exhibition as a whole, what strikes one 
most forcibly, perhaps, is the efficiency with which 
modern advertisers advertise that they are advertising. 
Nobody in England who reads a newspaper has been 
allowed to remain ignorant of the exhibition’s existence, 
and that in itself shows what a big factor in modern life 
* telling the world” has become. Some people may be 
inclined to resent this, but the truth is it is not advertising 
they object to so much as vulgarity in advertising, 
exaggcration and inaccuracy. Anyone who visited 
the exhibition must have realized that the day 
of the gentleman who announces that he has 
recently received “the most amazing consignment 
of gold watches, guaranteed to go splendidly, very 
imposing,’”* is very nearly over. Such an advertise- 
ment is altogether too optimistic, and it does not say 
where the gold watches go to. Rameses IT. did things 
better when he caused his name to be carved on the 
living rock. M. 





*An actual advertisement answered by tho writer at the age of nino. 
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Sheep-dog Trials 


ib Scotland from Shetland to the Border, in Northern 
England and Wales, sheep-dog trials form a village 
festival of great importance. Since the War the number 
of such fixtures has doubled, and the sport is now organized 
on a really international scale. The English Trials, for 
instance, will be held at Lancaster on July 26th and 27th, 
the Welsh at Aberystwyth on August 4th and Sth, and 
the Scottish at Stranraer on August 9th and 10th. The 
twelve best dogs in each of these trials will meet for the 
International Championship Shield at Stirling on 
September 14th, 15th, and 16th. 

There are new features this year. Beside the wizard 
collies of Cumberland, the Pennine, Scottish, and Welsh 
hills, other sheep dogs are to be tested. At Lancaster 
there will be a special competition for Sussex or Old 
English bob-tailed dogs, under “* National”’’ judges but 
with easier conditions. At Stranraer there will be a 
special trial for dogs from Ireland and the Isle of Man. 
Years ago Ireland had many trials, chiefly at the time of 
the Dublin Dog Show, and since the Free State has 
established peace there has been a series at Clonmel and 
Carlow. The Isle of Man dogs were famous sheep- 
handlers long ago, but their service on the mountains there 
is not exciting, and their quality may have deteriorated. 

In wandering over sheep country from Shetland to the 
English Channel, one sees many types of dog at work. 
There is first the Shetland collie, a little dog of about ten 
pounds in weight, clever, nimble, and equal to the wiles of 
the small native sheep with their cigar-coloured legs and 
brown fleeces. Shetland collies have come South, and 
have won many trials in the Highlands. Usually Kingussic 
is the limit of their adventure, but they have appeared 
in the Scottish National trials as well. The little collie 
has to work hard with the bigger Southern sheep, but a 
good one is not entirely at a disadvantage. 

The Highland working collie is not a show-bench 
creature, but belongs to the homely type one finds in the 
cots far up the glens. It is accustomed to working far 
from its master, and ranges wide on the moor. The collie 
has to be strong of body and rough of coat to contend with 
the distances and storms of its home country. At 
Kingussie and Perth the best Highland sheep dogs are 
seen at work and the standard is very high. The 
shepherds of Arran and Galloway are famous, as are the 
dogs of Upper Clyde and the Moffat country. Here one 
comes across a few “ beardies,” big rough-haired chaps 
almost as woolly as the Old English sheep dogs of the 
South. The collies of Galloway are trained to handle their 
sheep at a standstill: they will single out a fleece indicated 
by their master, or pick out several which are needed. 
Training a good sheep dog in Southern Scotland is a process 
requiring much skill and patience, but the result is the best 
handler of a flock the world knows. 

The Cumbrian and Pennine sheep dogs are mainly 
smooth-coated, because, the handlers say, a long coat is 
likely to hold rain and mist and so “ perish” the dog. 
Their training and ordinary work includes more of driving 
along sheep paths than in Scotland, and singling and 
shedding are much less used. If anEnglishshepherd needs 
a few sheep from the flock the collie simply drives them 
out of the moving squadrons, letting the others pass 
forward. The Scots excel in close work at the pen, and 
in steady control of driving, but the shepherds of Cumbria 
and the Pennine drive fast and are marvels at penning. 

Compared with these great exponents of the art, the 
sheep-handiers of Wales are sometimes disappointing, 
Their dogs seem to do themselves less than justice away 
from home, though Tom Roberts of Bryn Eglwys wen the 


International Shield at Ayr in 1925. His collie, however, 
was of Scottish origin, though trained in Wales. Thi 
best dogs in Wales are of Scottish stock, though the 
native merles occasionally show a specimen which is 
really good at handling under competitive conditions, 
These Scottish, Welsh, and North of England sheep are 
light, speedy, and hardy, needing swift and alert dogs anc 
shepherds: but on the Sussex Downs they are more 
leisurely, and the bobtail or Old English sheep dog, a 
gigantic, wise, slow fellow, rounds them upmore in amanner 
suited to their health. A bustling Northern collie would 
have the lot off their feet in half an hour, and do great 
damage. Similarly a Sussex dog would be useless against 
the active Mountain, Blackfaced, or Herdwick flocks of 
the North. If the flock broke away, the dog could never 
catch up. 

We never hear of shecp-dog trials with the Alsatian, but 
in South-eastern France and in Southern Germany this is 
par excellence the shepherd dog, and its service with the 
flocks is a commonplace. Our doggy enthusiasts have 
vaunted the speed and intelligence of the Alsatian against 
criminals and wolves, but the really useful purpose of the 
breed has been obscured. Perhaps the English public 
would not like to see a dog controlled, as they say the dog 
is controlled in Germany, by stones hurled in its direction 
from a powerful sling: but probably the dog is not often 
hit, for if it were it would not take kindly to the handling 
of sheep, as it has done for centuries. 

W. T. Pater. 


The Booksellers’ Conference 


TuosE who were privileged to attend the annual Conference of 
the Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland at 
Cambridge last week-end will account themselves fortunate. 
For they not only had an agreeable experience, but they were 
also able to assure themselves that the bookseller’s profession, 
trade or calling—-the President declined to define it more 
clearly-—has undergone a marked revival of late years and is 
still advancing. There was a time, not so long ago, when 
bookselling was in a parlous state. It had lost its old prestige 
and it had become unremunerative. Then a few courageous 
and far-sighted men arose, and persuaded their fellow-traders 
to band together and organize for the protection of their 
common interests. That organization, wisely directed, soon 
gave them all fresh confidence, and now, thirty years later, the 
trade is in a far happier condition than ever before and better 
able to serve the community. 

The Conference was held at Cambridge in honour of 
Mr. G. B. Bowes, M.A., the well-known Cambridge bookseller 
and publisher, who has been president of the association for 
two successive years and now retires from office. The 
University, itself one of the oldest and largest publishing 
undertakings in the world, took a prominent part in the 
proceedings, and the Mayor of the Borough, side by side with 
the Vice-Chancellor, welcomed the visitors and helped to 
entertain them. At the public session on Saturday, Lord 
Eustace Percy, M.P., the President of the Board of Education, 
gave an address, somewhat pessimistic in tone, on the decay of 
the habit of reading books, or of reading them attentively. He 
contended that whereas poor men used to read the Bible and 
The Pilgrim's Progress and meditate upon them, they now 
cast their eyes over many columns of print in the newspapers 
and do not think at all. One may wonder whether Lord Eustace 
is right in thinking that the printed page of a newspaper is any 
more or less of a mental opiate than the printed page of the 
Bible or Bunyan used to be to a half-educated reader. There 
is really no antithesis between a good journal and a good book, 
although the Vice-Chancellor, in an incautious speech the day 
before, seemed to suggest that newspaper readers belong to 
a definitely lower stage of civilization than book readers. 
Still, in so faras Lord Eustace pleaded for the reading of more 
good books, he was furthering the objects of the conference. 

The dinner on Saturday night at the University Arms was 
notable as a sign of the times. For the company of two 
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hundred and forty included representatives of all the different 
interests connected with books. The Vice-Chancellor and 
the Mayor exchanged the time-honoured compliments which 
recall the still older feud of Town and Gown. Publishers and 
authors vied with one another in speaking well of booksellers, 


and booksellers responded in kind. And the long list of 


societies that were represented —including the Publishers’ 
Association, the National Book Council, the Society of Authors, 
the Master Printers’ Federation, and so on—showed that 
organization had benefited everyone by compelling each 
section of the industry to respect every other section. There 
lies the secret of the new era that has dawned for booksellers 
and publishers and authors alike. In the old days they 
abused and fought one another; now they work together as 
allies and friends. No one was more emphatic than Mr. W. M. 
Meredith, of Messrs. Constable, who is now President of the 
Publishers’ Association, in testifying to the beneficent results 
of the change. 

Among the many clever and witty speeches that kept the 
company interested to a late hour, one remembers an 
impassioned culogy of Scott by Mr. Hugh Walpole, an elegantly 
turned compliment to the booksellers and to Mr. Bowes by 
Mr. Michael Sadleir, and an ingenious scientific forecast by the 
Master of Trinity. Meditating on the potentialities of wireless, 
the Master predicted that in the future television would enable 
a myriad readers to sit, each by his own fireside, and read some 
new book as it was flashed page by page before his eyes. The 
booksellers did not seem to receive the idea with any great 
enthusiasm. EK. G. H. 


Gramophone Notes 


[OrciestraL Recorys.] 
PARLOPHONE. 

This company has issued a very fine performance of the 
Rienzi Overture, played by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
and conducted by Edward Moerike. There are some quite 
remarkable features in the reproduction, notably the bass- 
string tone at the outset, the violin embellishments later on 
the same side, and the clean brass-tone on the reverse side. 
We rarely hear brass playing of this high order outside the 
Band Festivals at the Crystal Palace. 

BRUNSWICK. 

The same orchestra, conducted this time by Max von 
Schillings, has recorded a performance of the Fire-Spell 
Music from The Valkyries which is better than any I have 
heard through the medium of the gramophone. The building- 
up of each climax reveals that the conductor knows the value 
of implied power. At no moment does he suggest that he 
has expended his full force, with the result that the music is 
gathering momentum from first to last; at the very end, 
instead of the blur which we are accustomed to hear, each 
single detail is clearly audible without the slightest feeling of 
conscious emphasis. This is an outstanding record. 

His Mastir’s VOIce. 

Here we meet the same orchestra once again, directed by 
Leo Blech for a performance of the Mignon Overture. The 
only defect in this double-sided record is the hardness of the 
string tone in fortissimo passages : but there are other com- 
pensations. The beginning of this overture is a good test 
of the reproducing powers of the various orchestral families. 
We hear in turn wood-wind, brass, strings, harp, clarinet and, 
finally, a horn solo, and in each case the gramophone process 
has been nimble enough to catch the essential quality. 


CoLUMBIA. 

The Leonora No. 3 Overture has been recorded for this 
company by Sir Henry Wood and the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra. This is the work in which Beethoven's critics 
professed to find a great development in his powers, comparing 
it with the first of the Leonora Overtures, which actually was 
written several months after! Were not the critics similarly 
deceived over Mr. Bernard Shaw’s early novels? He is a 
rash man who would account for the development of any 
artist who still is alive. 

The reproduction of this good straightforward performance 
is especially notable for smoothness of texture. During 
art 4, however, the rapid-speaking of the flute has eluded 
the mechanism, and at the very end the drums sound a note 


which is a full semitone out. This, I am convinced, is due 
to no fault in the tuning, but to some acoustical caprice in 
the Scala Theatre where the records were made. 

VOCALION. 

The Procession Music from the third Act of The Muaster- 
singers is admirably played by the Festival Symphony 
Orchestra under Mr. Adrian Boult’s direction. Mr. Boult 
avoids blatancy and exuberance, and gives us a perform ince 
which, without being inflexible, is always dignified. 

Basi Main 


The Cinema 


[* Lir’s Finp Ovur.”} 
Tue British Instructional Films, Ltd., have recently made a 
film of the activities of the Malting House School, Cambrid 
in order to place on record the methods employed. For ten 
days the children were * stalked ” by the photegrapher, wit! 
the result that a remarkably interesting and altoget}:er 
delightful film has been produced. 

For a short half-hour | watched children of from four to nine 
years of age having the time of their lives, wading up to their 
knees trying to fill a sandpit with water, mending a tap with 
a spanner, oiling the works of a clock, joyously feeding a 
bonfire, dissecting crabs, climbing on seaffolding, weighing each 
other on a see-saw, weaving, modelling, making pottery, 
working lathes—in fact doing all those things which every 
child delights in doing. At Malting House Schoo! children’s 


dreams come true. 

The school is equipped with the most extensive apparatus 
which will stimulate the natural curiosity possessed by every 
child. The system of education adopted here is based on 
precisely the opposite principle to that suggested by the old 
moral tale of Harriet and the matches. It is a system of 
education by discovery, aiming at the preservation of this 
precious gift of curiosity. At present there are seventeen 
children at the school, some boarders and some day children, 
and it is hoped that they will continue their education there uy 
to university age. 

No child is ever told anything that he can find out for 
himself. For the very young children at any rate there are no 
set lessons. Reading, writing, and arithmetic are learnt 
theoretically after their practical value has been realized 
For instance, the cook would give notice if she were perpetually 
bothered with countless verbal requests for favourite dishes 
(she will only pay attention to written menus), and so the 
children must somehow learn to put their requests on paper. 

There is no discipline. Thereareno punishments. Children 
may hit one another so long as they only use their hands, but 
I believe quarrels are rare and, though it seems almost un- 
believable with the unending opportunities which must occur, 
there has never been an accident of a serious nature. The 
children are left to form their own opinions, tastes, and moral 
codes. After having seen this film, on the photography ol 
which the British Instructional Films are to be congratulated, 
I came away wishing with all my heart that my own dull 
schooldays had been as theirs are, and that education could be 
made such an adventure for every child. C.5. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM SLAM. 
[T'o the Editor of the Specravor.} 

Sir, —It is truly a pleasure in these troubled times to be 
able to write from a country which is at peace with the world 
and at peace with herself. Stray tentacles of the Bolshevist 
octopus have indeed, during the last few months, spread to us 
here in the backwash of the China seas, but have been sum- 
marily lopped off by the Government, who took drastic action. 
However, the agitator from China makes little headway with 
his own contented compatriots in the country, and finds no 
ears lent to him by the Siamese. 

Yet a year ago, when King Prajadipok came to the throne, 
there was a menace to internal peace. Many thousands of 
Government officials of all grades were dismissed, or more 
politely ** retrenched,” in the interests of economy. But no 
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trouble arose ; the submission of the unfortunate was amazing, 
even considering the ingrained habit of obedience to authority 
in the people of this absolute monarchy. The need for such 
wholesale retrenchment is a significant incident in the growth 
of modern Siam. As a result of her adoption of Western 
ideas of Government administration during the last fifty 
years, she is approaching her cross-roads, where a choice must 
be made between full development of the country or mere 
consolidation of the ground gained. The organization of the 
Government Departments on European lines produced and 
absorbed an army of oflicials. The last generations of upper- 
class Siamese as apart from the peasants have become officials, 
and naturally there is no room at present for the younger 
generation. 

The need for the drastic economy of last year was, perhaps, 
mainly due to the extravagance of King Rama VI., who 
was a man of letters too generous to be an absolute monarch 
with a country’s revenue at his disposal. But he only acceler- 
ated the coming of an inevitable situation. The administra- 
tive machine of the country has practically reached the limits 
of its expansion, and the young Siamese of to-day can no 
longer look forward to a soft Government job as the goal of 
his desires. The Minister of Education is trying to interest 
him in commerce, but as yet there is not a single native Siamese 
commercial firm of any standing in the country. The ubiqui- 
tous John Chinaman, and a few European and Indian firms 
have a monopoly. 

Exciting news to us is that a baby white elephant was born 
some months ago in our Northern teak forests, and this augurs 
well for the prosperity of the country. The baby has a happy 
life before him, and soon (he has already met the King at 
Chiengmai) he will be brought down to Bangkok with all the 
splendid ancient pageantry and installed among his peers in 
the Royal stables.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Stam Corresronvenr. 


A Lerrer From tire Western Isies. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—After being “dry” for six years, Stornoway voted 
** wet,’ and the public-houses opened on May 30th with a 
guarantce of three years without any further ballot. Alter- 
ations and extensions of premises, new furniture and equipment 
and a general all-round improvement of the licensed houses 
have been the immediate result, but what has been more 
pleasing to the visitor and the ordinary observer is the 

cessation of the “ open-air” drinking. 

During the “ dry” period there were licensed dealers author- 
ized to sell beer in quantities of not less than 4} gallons at a 
time (“‘ to be consumed elsewhere than on the premises *’), and 
the thirsty ones contrived to obtain 4} gallon cans and consume 
the beer on the harbour premises. The Excise authorities 
considered this to be a matter primarily for the police and took 
no action, whereas the police could only take action by 
separately interdicting each man, since the harbour is private 
property. As the cost of interdicting would be approximately 
£12 per head, nothing was dene. The number of drunken 
men seen on any day in the streets has been no greater since 
May 30th than on any day before that date. 

For some time now it has been possible without artificial 
light to see the time by a watch during any hour of the 
twenty-four. Already we play tennis at midnight. The 
birds in Lady Lever Park (the only wooded portion of the 
island) seem to sing night and day, no doubt because it doesn’t 
become dark enough to warrant their stopping, while the 
gulls meet the incoming drifters with their mournful and often 
raucous cries during the small hours. 

The fishing season opened early in May, but the herring 
were so small that the drifters, after two days’ fishing, remained 
in harbour for a week or more. Even now the fish are not as 
big as usual, though the catches are numerically up to the 
average. 

Lord Leverhulme’s castle still stands empty and forlorn, 
though the private gardens are tended carefully and are a 
charm to one whose eyes are tired of the drab monotony of 
the interminable miles of heather-covered moor and peat bog. 
It has been suggested that the castle would suit admirably 
gs the home of the proposed Gaelic University, but so far it is 
a suggestion only. The castle could be put to no better purpose, 
—I am, Sir, &., Your Srornoway CoRRESPONDENT, 


Poetry 


Translations from the Greek 
Anthology 


ed arepavors 

LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 
Tunis gentle ball, this spinning top, 
this rattle, that would never stop, ) 
the bones of which he loved the noise— 
his babyhood’s belovéd toys 
since he has grown too old for these 
to Mercury from Philocles. 


—BOOK VI. 309. 
ANON, 
SnEePHERDs, why tease the cricket, why assail 
within the dewy darkness of the wood, 
or on the hill, the little nightingale, 
whose fleeting babble charms the solitude ? 
IIere are the thrush and blackbird, here the swarm 
of clamorous starlings. These instead pursue, 
for they are thieves. But, since I do no harm, 
spare me my leaves, and this small draught of dew. 
—BOOK IX. 373 
PHILIPPUS, 
Tus pomegranate in his cloth of gold, 
this wrinkled face of a fig, fold upon fold, 
these smoky purples of the unripe grape, 
this fragrant quince wrapped in his fleecy cape, 
this walnut, peering from his verdant sheath, 
this green and varnished cucumber, beneath ) 
the greener leaves that hides, this sturdy stock 
of olives, glowing in their golden smock, 
Lamon, the gardener, to Priapus brings, 
and may his fruit and he share prosperous springs. 
—BOUK Vi. 102, 
MACEDONIUS THE CONSUL. 
Tus dog, this pouch, this spear I dedicate, 
Pan and the Dryads! But I deem it just 
if I take back the dog to share my fate—- } 
a friend who will not scorn my humble crust. 
—Book Vi. 176. 
ANON, 
LEARN from my fate how ill the end may be 
Of Pegasus in his own Thessaly ! 
There was no race at any festival, 
even the Olympic, but I won them all, 
and now a horse, forgotten and forlorn, 
I drag the mill-stone to grind out the corn. 
BOOK IX, 21, 
LUCILIUS, 
CuAREMON, floating lighter than a feather, 
would certainly have vanished altogether, 
unless by luck he’d come upon a spider, 
and hung face downwards in her web beside her. 
And he would still be hanging on his head, 
if he’d not seen, and clambered down, a thread. 
—BOOK XI. 109, 
LUCILIUS. 
Marcvs took up a trumpet, but, when he blew it, 
he was so thin, he shot himself clean through it. 
—BOOK XL 94. 
LUCILIUS, 
Aris! the men you boxed with, grateful that you 
never hit one of them, erect this statue. 
—BOOK XI. 80, 
NICHARCHUS. 
“ Deap ?” cried the surgeon, laying down the knife. 
“Ah well! I’ve saved him from a cripple’s life.’ 
—BOOK XI. 121, 
ANON, 
Asx not, sea-farer, whose this tomb may be. 
But go thy ways, and find a friendlier sca. 
—BOOK Vil. $350, 
ANON, 
TueE world, that was his temple, scarce had room 
to find six feet for fallen Pompey’s tomb. 
—BOOK Ix, 402, 
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Country Life 


A Triat ov Traps. 
AmonG a great number of Ictters on the cruelty of the steel 
traps comes one from a landowner and farmer who has much 
trouble to keep down the rabbits. They destroy banks as 
well as crops ; and he thinks the trapping is due as much to the 
necessity to save the crops as to the enhanced value of the 
rabbits’ skins. However this may be, he and the rest desire 
a humane trap; and I hope through the collaboration of a 
western landowner to haveffull trial made of alternatives to the 
steel trap. There are several. The cheapest and simplest is 
the noose made for the R.S.P.C.A. 

* + * * 
PRESERVING THE THAMES. 

A quite new idea, of fruitful promise, has been put forward 
by Lord Astor in reference to the aesthetic preservation of the 
Thames and its scenery. Those who boat on the Thames, 
whether dawdling in a punt or hurrying in a launch, enjoy 
nothing so much as the sight of lawns and gardens and woods, 
affectionately tended by those who own houses on the banks. 
The value consists in the beauty as seen from the river. Now 
Lord Astor with Lord Desborough, who makes a speciality of 
conserving the Thames, offers to allow local authorities 
to “zone” his private property. This means that the 
public would with their eyes at any rate possess these 
banks in perpetuity. It does not mean that the public 
might land there. Many riparian owners have been con- 
sulted and accept the idea with pleasure. They are very 
willing that their private property shall be scheduled as an 
area Where nothing may be built without the sanction and 
control of the local authority. Peculiar advantages of the 
proposal are that it would preserve the seenery—the most 
valuable of English possessions—without costing a penny to 
any society or public authority. Over and above the public 
spirit of Lord Astor's offer it establishes a precedent which 
will probably have far-reaching effects. By divesting himself 
of his power of selling his land for building, the landowner 
wutomatically reduces the future value of the land, and so his 
heir would escape with lighter Death Duties. This will enable 
the landowner, whether rich or not, to keep his park without 
paying Death Duties on fictitious building value. The point 
is worth the serious consideration of every landowner who 
possesses property of scenic value, worth saving from 
desecration, 

* * * X 

And desecration is proceeding apace. Garish bungalows, 
with roofs of as delicious a pink as a Dorothy Perkins rose, 
but with no compensation in texture or form, have quite killed 
the quiet charm of much of this most English river. Inci- 
dentally, no poet in our annals has caught the spirit of the 
Thames better than our present Laureate, who lived for years 
at the lovely Berkshire village of Yattendon, famous as a 
poets’ nursery. He should write a verse for the use of the new 
Committee for Thames Preservation. He did write one verse 
that may be taken as prophetic :— 

Where is this bower beside the silver Thames ? 
© pool of flowery thickets, hear my vow! 
© trees of freshest foliage and straight stems, 
No sharer of my secrets I allow: 
Lest ere I come the while 
Strange feet your shades defile. 
The italics are not in the original ! 
* * * * 
Cornist AND SUFFOLK PATRIOTS. 

Someone said to me at a recent show that there were two 
counties in England that, sun or shine, always backed their 
own agricultural show. The pair he selected for his commen- 
dation were Cornwall and Suffolk. They have this virtue, 
though [ hope not exclusively. However that may be, Suffolk 
was unique at the Royal Show held last week at Newport for 
an experiment, not wholly new, in the better sort of county 
chauvinism ; and it met with marked success. A little tent 
was supplied in an advantageous position, in order to advertise 
co-operatively the three breeds that Suffolk has produced : 
Red-polled cattle, Suffolk Punches, and Suffolk sheep. As I 
was reading the legend over the door, a farmer of exceptional 
physique and obvious energy entered. He was a South 


African, an enthusiast for Red-polled cattle, of which he owns 
a big herd in South Africa. Canadians, Americans, Rhode- 
sians, Australians, and many others entered that Suffolk tent 
of the three breeds, and all bought stock for export. The 
Cenadians indeed desired so many sheep that one of the 
keepers of the tent had to leave his pitch and hurry off to 
Suffolk to find the animals that were wanted. The Suffolk 
enterprise is good for Suffolk. It is also good for the nation. 
New Zealanders have been clamouring for South Down sheep. 
Devon also has more than three animals to its individual 
credit. Is that adorable county doing all it can for its breeds ? 
x: * * # 

ENEMIES OF Wereps. 

The scientific exhibits at most of our agricultural shows 
have been particularly good. What especially interested me 
at one was a corner of the stall belonging to Rothamsted. 
At this old but very alert experimental station more and 
more work is being done in the discovery of natural enemies 
of injurious insects and plants. For example, parasites have 
been bred in millions for the purpose of export, for destroying 
tsetse fly in Eastern Africa and earwigs in New Zealand. The 
latest essay is in the destruction of ragwort. which is seriously 
punishing some New Zealand farms. A patch of waste 
ground was found in East Norfolk where caterpillars of the 
Cinnabar moth had eaten the ragwort, spread thickly over a 
hundred acres, to the ground. One glass case at Newport 
contained a persuasive picture of the completeness of the 
destruction. We may hope that the caterpillar will carry its 
beneficent qualities to the Antipodes. But naturalization is a 
very dangerous business ; and before the caterpillars can be 
exported many precautions must be taken. Do the insects 
attack useful plants as well as this favourite weed? For 
the most part insects, like funguses, are very narrow and 
specialistic in their tastes ; and so far the only other taste 
which these yellow caterpillars appear to enjoy they share 
with the canary. If they cannot get ragwort they will nibble 
groundsel readily, 

% * * a 
Ecuncric Rats AND SNAILS. 

All round the world men of science are seeking remedies for 
these neighbours’ plagues. I knew a voung man of science in 
Queensland (he showed me muny of the delightful birds of that 
rich province) who fetched from South America an insect said 
to be inordinately fond of the prickly pear, certainly the most 
destructive of all the Queensland weeds. It has eaten up even 
millions of acres. Unfortunately the insect’s taste proved 
excessively narrow. It would only eat one sub-variety of the 
weed, and that the rarest. This it quite destroyed, and then 
died out itself for want of its proper food! Many animals can 
detect differences in plants unappreciable to ourselves. Sheep 
as a rule will not eat prickly pear, but now and again they 
discover a particular plant with no obvious difference from the 
rest, which they eat greedily. In Britain rats show on occasion 
the utmost delicacy of taste. In one Surrey experiment 
with various sorts of peas, planted alternately in one row, the 
rats entirely devoured one variety and that only—burrowed 
for it before the plant was above ground. The garden snail 
and slug are great experts in selection of food. ‘* They will 
walk from the next county to devour my Asiatic primroses,” 
a gardener said to me the other day; and his humorous 
exaggeration had a certain justification. 

* * * * 
JAYS IN THE GARDEN. 

In a new regulation special obligation is laid on landowners 
to keep the number of rooks within certain limits. Doubtless 
this is justified though the rook is a useful bird, with a peculiar 
taste for the crane-fly, parent insect of the worst of the farmer's 
enemies. A bird of corvine qualities that begins to prove much 
more destructive is the jay. In one most excellent garden, not 
above twenty-four miles from London, they quite ate up the 
peas ; and in another fell upon the broad beans—a_ new taste, 
The fruit garden was visited by at least two score of the 
birds. I have never before heard of jays in such numbers, 
though I have seen gardens in Hampshire littered with the 


pods of destroyed peas. W. Breacu Titomas. 
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Letters to 


TO ABOLISH THE SLUMS 

[To the Editor of the Specratron.] 

Srr,— I have read your articles on ‘* How to Abolish the Slums” 
with great interest, and agree with much of it, but 1 feel 
constrained to say that even if the one thousand millions of 
pounds were spent on the destruction of existing shims and the 
rehousing of the occupants in houses built on healthy lines was 
successfully carried out, this expenditure would not solve the 
problem while the present building laws allow slums to be 
reproduced. 

The trouble has been that since the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes some 
forty years ago, although millions of pounds have been spent on 
the demolition of slums, new slums have been allowed to be 
built adjoining or in other districts. The latest kind of slum 
to be built is the immense block of flats, covering the 
gardens and sites of the houses that have been pulled down. 
One has only to watch the progress of these tenement erections 
to realize that with their crowded population, absence of 
suflicient space in the rear for adequate light and ventilation, 
combined with want of garden space level with the ground 
floor and on the roof for the children to play in, they are but 
other forms of slums, which in time will ke worse than even 
many of the slums of smaller houses. 

I see it announced that the London County Council are about 
to have constructed in St. Pancras in the Ossulston district 
a series of tenements to accommodate about 3,054 people. The 
area involved appears to be eight acres of ground. In the flats 
there are to ke baleony space for babies, also possibly a mater- 
nity and welfare centre, excellent in their way, but it may be 
asked how many acres of open land on the level of the ground 
will be allotted to playgrounds for the children, and garden 
space for the older people. The 3,054 people represents a 
small town in itself. Will the scheme allow of five acres for 
playground ? 

It is not only for the housing of the working classes and 
ordinary dwelling-houses that building regulations are needed. 
They are required to control unhealthy conditions in the 
enormous buildings that are being erected for commercial 
purposes, where underground rooms are designed for show- 
reoms and offices, and where the occupants have to remain 
most of the day, to the detriment of their health. 

I enclose a letter I wrote on the subject as far back as 
November, 1909, on the same subject, which was then not 
considered of suflicient importance to be published. It has 
now become 2 matter of urgency. I also enclose a reprint 
of my recent articles in the May and June number of New 
Health on open spaces for public health.--I am, Sir, &ce., 

W. J. Smupson, 

The Ross Institute and Hospital for Tropical Diseases, 

Putney Heath, London, SW A5. 


HOW 


[Vo the Editor of the Srucraror.] 
Sir, --L have read your article of July 16th, on how to abolish 
slums, with great interest and much sympathy; but the 
question of abolishing slums is a far more intricate and 
diflicult subject than most people realize. It seems to me that 
three conditions are necessary before we can properly tackle 
this problem. 

(1) It is no good destroying houses until 
ditions have been provided. 

(2) It is my firm belief that an enormous amount of slum 
area would never arise if more oceupicrs owned their own 
houses. 

(3) The degeneration of streets into slums is often due to 
the fact that bad and slovenly tenants make bad homes. 

It is unfortunately true that many houses thet were built 
in the ‘70's and °80°s, and which were then considered as 
wu very great improvement on the existing conditions, are 
now looked upon as slum areas, due to a great extent to the 
latter cause. We must, however, give some eredit to the 


alternative con- 


local authorities and the Ministry of Health, who are tackling 
this problem and who are alrcady doing much towards 
sebuilding these slum areas. 

Ninety-three schemes relating to seventy-one iceal authori- 


the Editor 


ties have been confirmed since 1919 and by the end of last 
year tenders had been approved and loans sanctioned in 
respect of sixty-nine schemes for the erection of new houses, 
in order to provide for the displaced population and to enable 
the clearance of these areas to be undertaken. The number 
of houses and other buildings included in these schemes is 
over 12,000, 

While realizing that this is nothing like sufficient, we must 
give credit where credit is due. The Minister of Health has, 
I know, larger schemes in contemplation, and while such 
gigantie loans as £1,000,000,000 may be impossible under 
the present financial conditions of this country, yet it is to be 
hoped that the legislation to be adopted will go a long way 
towards abolishing this eyesore of civilization, and that similar 
problems, which have been tackled successfully in Germany, 
may be equally well solved in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 


CC, Howarp Bury. 
TTouse of Commoiis. 
[Vo the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,— Every enthusiast for better housing will be profoundly 


grateful to you for your article upon the subject. But many 
i ratly re 1e sentences in which you suggest that 
will greatly regret tl t hich you su; t that 


a large part of the blame for the existence of slums is to he 


Jaid at the door of those who occupy them. It is the stock 
argument of those who are opposed to any drastic reforms 
and it is not true. 

I can claim some little experience in the matter. ‘wenty- 
five years ago I lived for some years in Bermondsey ;_ since 


then [ have worked in the poorest part of Southwark, I have 
seen something of conditions in North Kensington, and am 
now in charge of one of the parishes of Westminster. Durin; 
this period I have been familiar with what must in the 
aggregate be thousands of working-class homes. The general 
impression left upon my mind is one of amazement at the 
cleanliness with which even the poorest and most miserable 
homes are kept ; and this is especially true in recent veurs. 
Twenty-five years ago your statement would have been 
true of a considerable proportion of slum”? homes ;_ to-d 
it is true only of a small minority. One of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the times is the far higher standard of personal 
cleanliness and the far greater care for the homes which enist 
to-day than was the case a quarter of a century age. You 
have only to watch the girls and boys on their way to work o1 
to see them in the evenings when the day’s work 
to realize the change that has taken place. You need only go 
into the clementary schools of the poorer neighbourhoods 
where you will find the children shabbily dressed perhay 
but not much less clean and tidy than the boys of our Public 
Schools. Slovenly, careless, dirty mothers do not turn out 
children such as you can see in any school to-day. 
there are exceptions, but [ believe that I shall have the 
support of most social workers in saying that it is no longe: 
true, in the great majority of cases, that the poorer of our 
fellow citizens, if they were given better houses, would 
** relapse into their congenital laziness and accustomed dirt.” 
All but a very few would welcome the chance to live the 
clean and healthy life which they have learnt to long for. 
I am, Sir, &c., C. S. Woopwarp, 
Litile Cloisters, Weshninster Abbey. 


is ove 


Of course 


[To the Editor of the Svvcratror.] 

Sir,—-As one who has worked for years in the cause of better 
housing for the poorest working-classes and found private 
representations to public authorities very disappointing, I 
weleome most warmly your articles on Westminster housing, 
for I am convinced that publicity, and the spread of accurate 
information, are the only effective means of getting refornt, 

Three hundred millions a year are spent by the nation on 
social service, besides millions of charity money, which no one 
should grudge, but what one does regret is that to a large extent 
much of this outlay is wasted, because we begin,at the wrong 
end. We pile up an elaborate superstructure of welfare and 
still leave a rotten foundation of insanitary slums. Rate- 
payers of all classes allow their children to run very grave risks 
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while they allow these breeding-places of rheumatism and 
infectious diseases to remain in their immediate midst. Some 
of the foulest slums in London are to be found near Cadogan 
Square, and, as you point out, close to Buckingham Palace. 
Iam, Sir, &c., GRACE M. OLDFIELD, 
National Council of Women; 
Vice-President and Hon. Sec. Chelsea 
Housing Association. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
[Vo the Editor of the Sevcrxror.]} 
Sin, —In recent issues of the Spectator your comments on this 
subject appear to overlook several points of vital interest. 

You commiserate with Mr. Cosgrave because he has no 
working majority, but admit that P.R. has shown a majority 
for the Treaty. P.R. acts as a Referendum, as well as giving 
fiir representation, and in this election the voice of the 
electorate has safeguarded the Treaty yet given fair repre- 
sentation to all parties. 

What might have been the result of the election under our 
system? Might we not have seen Mr. de Valera witha minority 
vote and a Parliamentary majority, and Mr. Cosgrave in the 
reverse position? In Mr. Gladstone’s case what trouble, 
anxiety and bloodshed wouid have been avoided if Great 
Britain had then had P.R. Now, but for P.R., Ireland might 
once again have been in turmoil. 

Both you and one of your correspondents lament the pos- 
sibility of a coalition ; you beth appear, however. to overlook 
the fact that with P.R. sudden reversals of policy and legis- 
Jation are avoided, and the first consideration must be the 
country’s welfare, whereas unfortunately Party is too often 
the first consideration. Under P.R. the purely party man 
must eventually give way to an increasingly better type of 
general candidate and also safeguard the return of all the out- 
standing personalities of every party, thus avoiding incidents 
such as Mr. Balfour's defeat in Manchester. Cleaner politics 
(because bribery would become impossible through the 
enlarged constituency) and automatic redistribution as popula- 
tions varied, thus saving enormous expense, would also 
result. 

You further state that P.R. brings into being more parties, 
but that is so in name only, for the different sections of the 
present three parties really only hang tegether for party 
reasons ; under P.R. they would be free and able to act 
always for the country’s good. Even under present condi- 
tions a fourth party is being advocated in your own columns. 

No, Sir. P.R. means progression and safety and a dis- 
tinctly healthier political life for this and ali countries.—I am, 
sir, &e., T. W. HEn.aweit. 

Cawsand, Davenport Park, Stoe kport. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Spr« raror.| 

Sir, "The Spectator isapparently of opinion that the Bishops, 
us a body, will enforce, by legal process if necessary, the 
restrictive provisions of the Revised Prayer Book if it becomes 
law. This view is shared by certain hopeful Anglican Evan- 
gelical clergymen. Why?) Have the Bishops collectively 
or individually made any public or private pronouncement on 
thi subject ? 

It is well known that for many vcea 






S past in the London 
Diocese * toleration’ has been extended to services and 
practices which can hardly be described as being within the 
wnbit of the received doctrines of the Church of England. The 
clergy in that Diocese who have expressed their intention of 
non-obedience and their eminent lay supporters need not be 
induly perturbed. Does anyone really suppose that they 
will be sent to the stake (in the way of legal proceedings) 
or become qualified to wear martyrs’ crowns ? 

A public pronoun en ent by a// the Bishops of their intention 


to enforce, by legal process if necessary, the restrictive pro- 





Visions of the New Book would go far to ensure the passage of 
the measure through Parliament. Failing such a pronounce- 
ment it seems to me that our legislators should oppose the 
Deusure, 

It only remains to add that Father Woodcock, an eminent 
Roman Catholic (along with many others not of his faith) 


is not in agreement with the Archbisiiops’ declaration that 

the changes in the Prayer Book have no doctrinal significance- 
I am, Sir, &c., Marsnauri Ricsy. 
3 Tabley Road, Kuutsford. 


WHAT IS) CONSERVATISM ? 

[Vo the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir, A correspondent in your issue of July 9th quotes 
Disraeli in answer to the question : ** What is Conservatism ? ” 
I venture to supplement Disraeli with Burke, who, though 
he lacked the imperialist views of Disraeli, at one time or 
another expressed almost the whole faith of modern Con- 
servatism. 

Towards the end of his Reflections Burke said : —* I would 
not exclude alteration neither ; but even when I changed it 
should be to preserve. I should be led to my remedy by a 
great grievance. In what I did, I should follow the example 
of our ancestors. I would muke the reparation as nearly as 
possible in the style of the building.” Burke admired the 
cautious reforms of his Tory predecessors, and despised the 
‘desperate flights ” of the Frenchmen, whose constitutional 
projects (as Bacon would have said) were as the stars, which 
give us little light because they are so high. 

The principles of Burke are of the essence of modern Con- 
servatism, and they have been upheld in particular by that 
eloquent Conservative, Mr. John Buchan, who pleads that the 
House of Lords should only be reformed * in the style of the 
building. The principles expounded by Disracli and quoted 
by your correspondent are the magnificent legacy of Edmund 
Burke. ‘hese indeed “* were once the principles which regu- 
lated Tory statesmen,’ and a Conservative Party which 
would merit its name must likewise include and preserve them 
in the basis of its policy. —I am, Sir, &c¢., 


G. P. 


Greal Missenden, 


THE HORRORS OF THE STEEL TRAP 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin.—I am one of those monsters who employ steel traps 
for the destruction of rabbits, and, although I must admit 
that your correspondents have not exaggerated the sufferings 
of the animals, I feel that they do not understand the problem 
with which farmers and foresters are contending. 

We do not trap rabbits for fun, or even for profit, but 
unless we destroy the vermin they will destroy us. On 
my small farm, in spite of ruthless warfare, the annual damage 
to crops and young trees runs into three figures. My personal 
loss is not a public disaster, but my failure to produce corn, 
beef, miik, and timber means that a considerable section 
of the public will suffer. I would rather see a rabbit die in 
an agony of hours than know that babies in the neighbour- 
ing town are dying all their lives for want of nourishment. 

Unfortunately the only effective weapon is the steel trap. 
I have heard of a humane trap, but no one can tell me any- 
thing about it. If there is such a thing I should welcome 
particulars. We employ the stop-snare when possible, but 
these are only effective in the dark and when the rabbit is 
on the run. If the snare is visible the rabbit avoids it. 
Ferreting is only possible certain seasons. In the spring, 
when damage is worst, the ferret enters the hole, gorges itself 
on the young rabbits, goes to sleep and is never heard of morce 
We would all welcome a humane method of extermination 
especially the trappers, who are, as far as my expe rience 
goes, a humane class of men; but little will be gained by 
screaming about the brutality unless the difficulties of the 
problem are fully grasped.—1 am, Sir, &e,, 

AGRICOLA, 
[Vo the Editor of the Specrxvor.| 
Sin,—-1 have read with much interest the various letters on 
the subiect of rabbit catching, and sympathize very much 
with those who disapprove of the steel trap. 

To-day I have received a description of what appears to 
me to be a very satisfactory method of snaring, which claims 
to be fatal immediately. Tt is called the * Rabbitjerk,” and 
the chief points about it are as follows : 


“The animals such as rabbits, hares, opossums, 
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rats, lemming, &c., meet with instant and painless death, on entering 


the trap. 
There is neither pulling up of pegs, nor breaking of cord or wires, 
such as is often the case with other methods of trapping. 
The rabbits are not frightened from one cover to another due to 
their companions screan ing and struggling. There is not the 


slightest sound. om , ’ 

When the ‘ Rabbitjerk ° is struck it lifts the animal 18 ins. 
from the run or path, le: ving no obstruction. : 

There is a great saving of money. All trappers know quite well 
what a large percentage of rabbits are spoiled for sale, due to the 
attacks of vermin whilst the rabbits are still alive and struggling in 
the trap or gin. With the ordinary rabbit snare one finds that 
there are many animals with large swollen heads, eyes protruding and 
when steel traps are used legs are broken and festering. These 
disadvantages naturally reduce the value of the animal, whether for 
food or for the fur, but are entirely avoided by the use of * Rabbit- 
jerk.’ 

All destructive vermin fight shy of attacking a rabbit in the 
*Rabbitjerk,’ because the trapped animal hangs with its head 
18 ins. from the ground and its hind feet about 4 ins. 

There is not the slightest mark on animals caught by the ‘ Rabbit- 
jerk’; therefore, the best prices can be obtained for them, either 
for food or for the fur.” 

I may say I am not interested financially in any way in the 
article described. The address of the makers is Ulverston, 
Ltd., Snare Works, Ulverston.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cookstown. James D. ANDERSON. 


A FORGOTTEN SECT 
[To the Editor of the Spxcraror.] 
Sir,—The miscellaneous contents of Joanna Southcott’s 
Box will perhaps remind people of the fictitious millions 
which were believed to be locked up in Madame Humbert’s 
safe, but they do not throw any further light upon her life. 
Her history is a curious one, for she seems to have combined, 
perhaps unconsciously, religious fervour with suecessful 
imposture to a remarkable degree, and there are still many 
thousands of persons who venerate her memory. Religious 
credulity is not peculiar to any particular peried of history, 
and it is interesting to recall the fact that another prophet, 
Ludovie Muggleton by name, had put forward somewhat 
similar views to those which Joanna entertained, nearly 
a hundred and fifty years before she was born. The Muggle- 
tonians, however, were never a very numerous sect, and they 
are said to have entirely disappeared by the middle of the 
nineteenth century. But this, I think, cannot be correct, 
as I was myself permitted, as a favour, to inspect their place 
of meeting —a comparatively small room in a modern building 
in London, E.C.—only thirty years ago. It struck me as 
a very singular instance of the persistency of error that the 
“ mad tailor’ of Charles the Second’s days, who, as Macaulay 
tells us, proclaimed that “the Supreme Being was only 
six feet high, and that the sun was only five miles from the 
earth,” should still have his place of remembrance in the 
heart of the great city in which he had been three times 
pilloried more than two hundred years ago.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. WALTER Cnrick,. 


THE BEST RULE OF THE ROAD 

[To the Editor ef the Specraton.]} 
Sir,— There is now being pushed forward in Safety First and 
County Surveyor Committees, a patchwork plan which if 
adopted—as it will be if quiet road-users do not wake up— 
creates evils, taking years to get right again. It has its 
excuse in the present stupid want of authoritative guidance 
at cross-roads, where the tracks of vehicles cross, with no 
indication of which has precedence. To remedy this the 
surveyor’s plan is to mark the second-class roads by road- 
signs, leaving cars on these roads all the risk. If there 
were no alternative the plan should be considered. But it has 
glaring drawbacks. 

It bestows a new and death-dealing charter of irresponsibility 
to users of main (first-class) roads, who henceforth can shoot 
past danger points (2s all bad drivers do now), with no check 
except the ineffective speed laws. Jt reverses the present 
common law of absolute equality of rights between users 
of major and minor roads, as repeatedly laid down by High 
Court Judges. It is absurdly incomplete, for while it deal. 
with drivers emerging from a second-class road to eross a 


line of traflic, it closes its eves to another driver five minutes 
later, who turns out of the main road, and crosses the same 
line of traflic to enter the same minor read at the same junction. 

The right remedy is le 


gally to enforce (by Act of Parliament 


5 


if necessary) the present R.A.C. rule reeommended for drivers at 
such junctions, viz., ‘‘ Give way to any vehicle approaching you 
from your right,” which carries with it the permission, 
“Take precedence of any vehicle approaching you from 
your left.” 

This keeps it a direct issue between the two drivers in 
danger of collision, who at first glimpse of each other know 
instantly which has the precedence, without reference to a 
road-sign fifty yards to the back of the head which ought to 
have been seen out of the corner of the eye. It misses no 
possible instance, and if four cars coincide all are pulled up, 
until mutual consent send one pair (on the main road) on safely. 
It ultimately compels all drivers to do as all careful drivers 
do now—slow down at cross-roads—where the obligation 
(enforced at county, coreners’ and police courts) is equaliy 
liable to occur to any driver. It is not unfair to main-road 
drivers, for it gives them precedence over vehicles suddenly 
emerging to turn and cross their track from those dangerous 
minor roads on the left. Otherwise every driver on every class 
of road has equal possibilities of having to hold back at danger 
points. 

The two plans are antagonistic, and cannot exist together. 
Neither deals with crowded traflic in towns, which must still 
be alleviated by officers on point duty, or the new American 
block plan. I claim that the makeshift road-sign plan would 
increase the present unbearable and death-dealing spirit of 
irresponsible driving on main roads, while the simple com- 
pulsory rule would lessen it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hereford. ALFRED WATKINS. 
“SPECTATOR” OF 1852 AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—On August 20th, 1852, a meeting was held in the 
Elphinstone Institution, Bombay. On that day was inaugu- 
rated the first political association in the Bombay Presidency : 
it later became known as the Bombay Association. At that 
meeting the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji—the first Indian to 
enter the House of Commons-— delivered his maiden speech 

on Indian affairs. 

The much-esteemed biographer of Mr. Dadabhai, Mr. R. P. 
Masani, informs us in the columns of the Times of India that 
the Association promptly drew up a petition to Parliament, 
praying for an enlightened system of government for the 
people of India. An ideal system of government, according 
to this petition, was to have an Indian Council of twenty-four 
persons previously resident in India, responsible to Parliament 
and sitting in London under the presidency of a minister 
appointed by the Crown. To enable Indians to win admission 
to a participation in self-government, it advocated the estab- 
lishment in each Presidency of a University for training public 
servants and submitted that the Councils of Local Government 
should be opened for educated Indians. This petition was 
indignantly criticized by both Anglo-Indian and _ British 
journals. 

“That English institutions can be established in India, 
or that the country can be governed by the people,” was a 
notion to which, according to these oracles, ‘no honest 
politician would ever lend the slightest countenance.” Amongst 
British journals of that period the Spectator alone took a 
broad-minded view of the question and sympathized with the 
demands of the Indians. 

The Spectator declared that “it would be a lamentable 
mistake to suppose that a movement like this can be disposed 
of by being ‘ put down,’ or ‘ put off. It would be a positive 
gain to the British, since it would commence in a more thorough 
style than we have yet attempted the work of identifying the 
natives, their affections, and progress with English institutions, 
thus recruiting the alien civil force by which we hold the country 
with a far more numerous militia of attached volunteers.” 
As Mr. Masani says: * These were words of sagacious states- 
manship.” Little, however, could the writer have dreamt at 
the time that within about four years the need for enlisting 
such a numerous addition of attached volunteers would be so 
tragically brought home to the British public as it was by the 
Mutiny of 1857. 

As regards the Spectators sympathy with the demands of 
Indians, it is a pleasure to note that the intervening years 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

J. D. JENKINS, 


THE 


have brought no substantial change. 
Kahun Road, Poona. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE RAILWAYS 

[T'o the Editor of the Spxcrator.] 
Sirn,—The letter from Mr. E. R. B. Roberts, comparing 
British railway rates with those of foreign countries, must 
have been of considerable interest to many of your readers, 
and his point concerning the use of privately owned wagons 
is one that has received too little attention from such respon- 
sible organizations as the Federation of British Industries. 
No foreign or Dominion railway administration permits this 
Juxury except to a very greatly reduced degree, for it results 
in a higher level of rates and fares. To compare rates, however, 
between Taunton and London with rates between St. Louis 
and New Orleans, or between Chicago and New York, is to 
compare like with unlike. Millions of bushels of grain pass 
through the gateways of St. Louis and Chicago for consump- 
tion in the Eastern States or in Europe. Routes via Montreal, 
Portland, New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans and Van- 
couver all compete for this traffic and the rates are highly 
competitive. 

On July 15th, 1923, the rate on wheat from Chicago to 
Liverpool was approximately £1 10s. 94d., of which the all- 
rail rate from Chicago to New York accounted for £1 Os. 74d. 
Local internal rates were on a much higher basis, and the 
minimum carload, which naturally makes for cheapness of 
rates, was much higher. If Chard could send several million 
bushels of wheat to London, then it would, no doubt, receive 
a much lower rate. A more closely comparative recent scale 
would be that used in certain of the South-Western States, 
which averages about 17s. a ton for distances of 140-160 
miles when the grain is loaded in quantities of about 30 tons. 
As showing the effect of larger consignments the grain rate 
from Taunton to London falls from 24s. 6d. for a two-ton 
consignment to 20s. 9d. for a five-ton consignment.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

C. E. R. Suerrincron, 
Late Instructor in Economics and Transpor- 
tation, Cornell University. 

Byways, Queen's Road, Belmont, Surrey. 


THE SHANGHAI SETTLEMENT 
[ To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sir, -There appears to be a great deal of misunderstanding 
at home regarding the origin and status of the Shanghai 
Settlement and Concession. May I briefly explain what the 
real position is ? 

In 1843, when Shanghai was opened to foreign trade, the 
early traders lived in the Chinese City, for the simple reason 
there was no other place. After a time the Chinese officials 
said: ** We don’t want you living in our city,” and forthwith 
gave a mud flat, bounded on the east by the Whangpo and on 
the north by the Soochow Creek and on the south by the 
Yankingpang Creek, and afterwards on the west by the 
Defence Creek, which was a made boundary, and one square 
mile inside those boundaries constituted the British Settle- 
ment. The Americans a little later had a similar Settlement 
allotted north of the Soochow Creek, and later still the French 
obtained a piece between the British Settlement and the 
Chinese City, as a Concession. 

In the course of time houses were built and roads were made, 
but it was found to be very small business running these 
Settlements separately, consequently the British and Americans 
combined and gave up their individual title. This was the 
beginning of what is known as the International Settlement 
of Shanghai, which is now the largest and most important 
city and trading centre in Asia. 

The French still retain their title to a Concession. 

As time progressed the Chinese traders asked to be allowed 
to live in the Foreign Settlement, because it was more con- 
venient for business, and, incidentally, cleaner, safer and more 
comfortable in every way than the Chinese City. This 
condition of things had matured in a few years after the 
foreigners took over a mud flat with nothing on it. Later 
on the wealthy Chinese bought land and houses in the Foreign 
Settlements, and had them registered in a foreigner’s name. 

At the present time the aggregate amount of Municipal 
taxes paid by the Chinese in the Settlement is a little greater 
than that paid by the foreign ratepayers. 


Some of the Radical Chinese now say, “ Give us back the 
Settlement.” The only reply is, “* We cannot give back what 
you never owned.” The mud flat of eighty-three years ago 
was not a model Settlement with a Municipal expenditure of 
Taels 11,510,550.00-—which is the estimate for 1927. This 
place has been created and built by foreign enterprise and 
honesty. As a contrast, one has only to look outside the 
Settlement at tlie Native City, Nantao and Chapei, and, not- 
withstanding that our Settlement stands here as a model, 
the above three places are a disgrace to any modern civilization, 
And yet these Nationalist enthusiasts want to take over our 
ready-made city and run it, or destroy it as they have already 
destroyed Hankow. 

Another point they raise is that Chinese pay taxes and do 
not have a vote. Quite true; in the first place, they were 
permitted to reside in the Settlement because they wanted to, 
and secondly, in no city or town in China has the ratepayer 
a vote or voice in municipal government, so the Chinese in our 
Settlement are in the same position in respect of municipal 
control as in any of their own cities or towns, but they do have 
electric light, clean water, clean streets, one of the best- 
equipped Fire Brigades in the warld, which makes for lower 
insurance rates—and they have better houses and better 
protection. At the same time, every reasonable foreigner is 
willing to support the aspirations of the Chinese who honestly 
want to improve their country, and as soon as they can show 
an ability to govern they will get the ready-made Settlement 
cities. 

One could go on writing about the Shanghai we are all 
proud of because there is no other place in the world that has 
been built, financed, and governed entirely by its own citizens 
and without a cent of help from any Government. 

To meet extraordinary expenditure, debentures are issued 
and secured by Municipal property ; the interest and sinking 
fund are provided out of the ordinary income. On December 
81st, 1926, the Municipal Assets were Taels 1,108,953.95 in 
excess of the liabilities. 

Is it reasonable that all these results of eighty-three years’ 
labour and honest finance should be handed over to a rabble 
that has not yet learnt what honesty in public matters really 
means, and does not understand the most elementary methods 
of Municipal administration and executive ? 

From these few facts you will understand our anxiety at 
the present time, especially those of us who have spent most 
of our lives here. I arrived in Shanghai in 1883, forty years 
after the port was opened, and have lived here forty-three 
years last November, therefore I can’t help being familiar 
with much that has happened.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CORRESPONDENT IN Si ANGHAL 


APPLIED ART IN GERMANY 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.} 
Sir,—With reference to Miss Wrench’s letter in your issue of 
June 25th, drawing attention to the Exhibition of European 
Arts and Crafts which is being held in the Grassi Museum at 
Leipzig, it may be of interest to your readers to know that the 
Design and Industries Association (the body responsible for 
the organization of the British Exhibit) is arranging for a 
group of its members to visit Germany early in September, 
in order to see the Exhibition. 

It is hoped to include Dresden in the tour and also to visit 
the workshops and studios of Walter Gropius of Dessau, who 
is engaged in research into the design of everything related 
to the modern house, its plan, equipment and decoration. 
The provisional itinerary is to leave London on a Friday 
evening by the Hook of Holland route, arriving back in London 
by the same route on the following Monday week. The 
minimum cost, including railway fares, accommodation and 
all meals, would be about £25. 

The tour should provide a valuable opportunity of studying 
present-day craftsmanship and industrial design in Europe. 
Arrangements could be made to include a limited number of 
non-members in the tour if those wishing to avail themselves 
of this will communicate (without delay) with the Secretary 
of the Association, 6 Quecn Square, W.C. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hamitton T. Sirn, 
Chairman. 
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HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 


[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—With reference to your article on “The Humane 
Slaughter of Animals” in a recent issue, at least one 
regular reader would be interested to know your authority 
for the allegations you make of “needless pain” under 
existing conditions in the slaughter of sheep.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. 

[In the existing conditions of sheep slaughter the head is 
extended and a sharp pointed knife is thrust through the 
throat, the main arteries thus being cut: the head is then 
forced back to break the spinal cord. The operation takes 
from five to fifteen seconds in the hands of the expert—but 
much longer when the operator is a novice, and no other 
means except practice on the living animal can produce the 
expert. Professor Starling states that during this period the 
pain is very severe, as in fact it must be: proof of con- 
sciousness during the period is aiforded by the corneal reflex 
test, so commonly used by surgeons in operations. Possibly 
the fact that sheep (unlike pigs) make no cry in their agony 
may give the impression to the slaughterman that no pain 
Ep. Specta‘or.] 


THE 


is being inflicted. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN: A 
MEMOIR 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—With the approval and assistance of the present directors 
of W. Heinemann, Ltd., I have for some months past been 
preparing a memoir of the late William Heinemann for publica- 
tion by Mr. Jonathan Cape next year. Many of Mr. Heinc- 
mann’s most intimate friends and closest associates have 


THE LATE 


already favoured me _ with contributions — memories, 
“impressions,” &e. My volume, although nominally a 


biography, will perhaps be more in the nature of a contribution 
to the history of London publishing. 

I shall be very grateful to any of your readers who can oblige 
me with Heinemann anecdotes or other items of interest or 
with the loan of characteristic letters, &e., addressed to me, 
c/o Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 30 Bedford Square, W.C. 1.-—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Freveric WuyTe. 


A CATERWAULING JAY 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of July 9th, under the title ** Some Excite- 
ments of a Bird-watcher,’ Mr. E. W. Hendy writes: 
“Montagu speaks of the jay imitating the buzzard’s ‘ song,’ 
and Bewick was once led to suspect the village carpenter of 
Sabbath-breaking—the bird mimicked so well the rasping 
sound of a saw.” The following reminiscence may interest 
Mr. Hendy and other of your readers. 

Sixty years ago, as a child, I lived in a suburb of Bristol, 
and at one time our ménage included a jay, who generally 
occupied a large well-protected cage, hung on a garden wall, 
a few feet from the house. We also kept a cat. She had 
acquaintances. Their forgatherings were sometimes musical, 
and the music fascinated the jay. He studied it, mastered 
it, and in a few months there was not a phrase in all their 
cacophonous minstrelsy—-amorous, anguished, hostile, pro- 
fane—which he could not reproduce with marvellous 
exactitude. Mercifully the performance was usually given 
in subdued tones. Most amusing to me was his habit of 
crooning himself to sleep by rehearsing the contents of his 
repertoire in diminuendo; the only instance I have ever 
known in which caterwauling proved conducive to slumber. 
-—I am, Sir, &c., GeorGE HAWKER. 

Cranley, Holloway Lane, Chesham Bois, Bucks. 


COMMUNITY FEEDING FOR CUCKOOS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir,—T think your readers may be interested in the following 
incident. Noticing a certain excitement amongst the birds 
in the garden yesterday, my wife went out to investigate the 
She found on an evergreen holly a young cuckoo 
This 


reason, 
being fed with indefatigable energy by two wrens. 


performance was watched at a distance of three or four fect 
by my wife, a friend, and the gardener, the principals being 
too busy to be disturbed by the presence of spectators. The 
efforts of the two wrens being apparently insufficient, a kind 
of community feeding was begun, the wrens being assisted 
in their efforts by a blue tit. The cuckoo shortly after moved 
to a neighbouring wall, where the process continued, and 
finally left the garden. The process was described as most 
comic, the cuckoo being so big as to suggest swallowing its 
foster parents as well as the food they brought. Does this 
incident imply that the cuckoo was hatched by the wrens and 
the egg laid in their nest ? If so, how did it get out ? Curi- 
ously enough, there is a wren’s nest built in a cotoneaster on 
the wall within a few feet of where the incident occurred, 
but we have not seen the wrens about it since the building of 
it took place, and the entrance is much too small for so large 
a bird to emerge from.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Artuur G. WityTE. 
Copgrove Rectory, Burton Leonard, Yorks, June 12th. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THACKERAY WANTED 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In Mr. Michael Sadleir’s delightful book about Anthony 
Trollope the following passage occurs on p. 198 :— 

** At one place in his book on Thackeray Trollope declares that 
the little man would never have been a perfect editor, being at once 
too soft-hearted, too sensitive and too unmethodieal. .. .” 

Surely Thackeray was not a /iitle man, but the very reverse? 
Will not some descendant of his, or of one of his intimates, 
give us an authoritative description of him ?—I remain, 
Sir, &e., Mary Lovelace. 
Wentworth House, Chelsea Embankment, London, S.W. 


THE COUNTRY CLERGY HOLIDAY FUND 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The urgency of the Holiday Fund, administered by 
the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, becomes more marked 
each year, and we confidently appeal to sympathetic friends 
to enable the poorer clergy in our provincial towns and isolated 
country places to benefit by the change and rest they sorely 
need, and which will send them back to their labours refreshed 
both in body and mind. No one can go on week after week, for 
years on end, with never a break, or a change, without loss of 
health and vigour. In the case of the parish priest it is detri- 
mental both to himself and to his people, as well as to the 
cause of the Church. Every clergyman ought to be able to 
get away, and be free of duty, for a while each year. Often 
for lack of means no such opportunity occurs for five or six 
years together. A case came before the committee in which 
an applicant had not been absent from his parish for ten years. 
Our Fund is open throughout the year. For such help is 
needed not only in the regular holiday season but also, and 
often urgently, at other times. 

I would add that neither contributions to the Fund, nor 
applications for grants, should be addressed to me, but, 
according to advertisement, to our Secretary, Mr. Mandeville 
B. Phillips, 38, Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C. 1.— I am, Sir, &c., Wm. RUSSELL, 

Chairman of Committee, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
AN INTERNATIONAL HOSTEL AT GENEVA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In August last you were good enough to publish a letter, 
announcing the establishment of an International College at 
Geneva. It may be of interest to your readers to know that 
next term the new College will move into the building lately 
vacated by the International Labour Office, which was for 
over forty years a school with an international clientéle, 
and further that during the summer vacation the building is 
to be used as an International Hostel for those visiting Geneva 
for summer schools, &c. Any inquiries under either head 
should be directed to me at this address.-—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. R. Kine 
(Master, International College) 
Chateau Riant, Avenue ad’ Aire, Geneva, 
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Central Banking Co-operation 


Its Advantages and its Drawbacks 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Ox another page of this Supplement will be found an 
article by Mr. J. C. Backhouse dealing with the problem of 
yold supplies. In the course of his article, Mr. Backhouse 
stresses the need for economy in the matter of inter- 
national gold movements, and to that end refers to the 
need for co-operation between the central banks of the 
various countries. Prominence has been given recently 
to this question because a conference has lately been 
held in New York, attended by the Governor of the 
Federal Bank of New York, the Governor of the Bank 
of England, the President of the Reichsbank and the 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of France. I think, 
however, that far too much stress has been laid on this 
conference, because most of the gentlemen named have, 
within the last four or five years, frequently met in 
twos and informally exchanged views with regard to the 
financial situation and various points where their respec- 
tive banks might co-operate. 
Frencu Monerary Poricy. 

On the present occasion, however, a greater interest 
has probably been taken in this particular conference 
because of the presence of a representative of the Bank of 
France, and because it followed close upon the disclosure 
of a monetary policy in France which has resulted in that 
country obtaining an enormous accumulation of credits 
abroad. Moreover, France has recently used a considerable 
portion of those eredits in the purchases of gold, with the 
result that higher rates of interest have had to be imposed 
at foreign centres than might otherwise have been 
necessary. That the policy of France, which is doubtless 
inspired by special political and financial considerations, 
will be greatly influenced by the recent conversations 
may perhaps be doubted, but it is certainly the recent 
developments in France which have aroused particular 
interest in the conference in New York. 

Pornts ror CONSIDERATION, 

Remembering that these pages are read not merely 
by habitués of the London money market, but by those 
less intimately acquainted with international finance, 
it may be well to speak in rather simple language, first, 
with regard to some of the circumstances responsible for 
the movement in the direction of co-operation between 
contral banks; second, with regard to the difliculties 
attending such co-operation; and third, with regard to 
some of the advantages which might conceivably accrue; 
whilst in the fourth place, I shall venture to suggest 
certain drawbacks and possible dangers. 

A Transition Periop. 

Although it is now nine years since the close of the War, 
it may be said that the various monetary centres are 
still passing through a transition period. For while we 
may talk easily about the resumption of gold standards 
and the return to more normal conditions, the fact is that 
all systems have been rudely disturbed, and that we are 
still in the process of evolving new methods, the value 
and durability of which have still to be tested. This 
is probably true of prosperous countries, such as_ the 
United States, as well as of the many countries in 
Kurope whieh have suffered so severely by the War, 
Ji the United States the prosperity has becn so over- 
wielming, and the change-over froin the position of 

' 


a ereat debtor country to that of a creditor nation 


has been so sudden, that the monetary authorities 
are obviously almost as much concerned with the enor- 
mous expansion in the assets and liabilities of the country, 
and the huge accumulations of gold, as some of the 
Kuropean nations are concerned with their impoverished 
national revenues, unfavourable exchanges, and the great 
increase in both internal and external indebtedness. 


Atrping Evropean Recovery. 
From the outset it was fairly clear that the measure of 
Kurope’s financial recovery as a whole must depend very 
largely upon the extent to which the two great monetary 
centres, London and New York, were able and willing 
to render assistance ; and what would have been the state 
of Kurope to-day, but for the timely help organized 
by the Bank of England working in co-operation with the 
banking authoritics in New York, it would be difficult 
to say. Neverthi less, as conditions ilk Kurope have 
gradually improved, and international trade has increased, 
other problems connected with international settlements 
have arisen. And in particular it has been perceived that 
for a longs while to come Huropean monetary centres nust 
necessarily be handicapped by the huge annual payments 
to America, both in connexion with fresh r quireni nts of 
goods and services from that country and with the settle- 
ment of War indebtedness. Moreover, this situation has 
been further aggravated by the unwillingness of the United 
States to lower its tariffs, thereby inape ding the process of 
settlement by Kurope through the adequate export of 
coods and services. These 
which the heads of the great central banks can survey ina 
thoroughly dispassionate manner, and one can perceive 
directions in which seme of the difliculties at ali events 
might be lessened through mutual understandings and 
mutual co-operation, 


are conditions and probli is 


Dirrictiries iN Co-oRDINATING. 

When consideriag some of the diflicuities attending 
co-operation between the central banks of the world, one 
is at once impressed with the similarity between polities 
and finance. There is, in fact, a similarity between the 
aims and objects of the League of Nations and those of the 
informal league of International banks. Like the League 
of Nations, International bankers, by the verv nature of 
their operations, are disposed to think internatic nally as 
well as locally, and are better able than many in their 
respective countries to pereeive that the seeking of the 
good of all is usually the best policy to be pursued even 
for their own particular country. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that just as there are many who, while regarding 
the work of the League of Nations with S\ mpathy, are not 
disposed to follow its policy beyond a certain point, and 
still less to trust it too completely as a bulwark of peace, 
so in all the countries concerned there is a disposition at 
times to regard with suspicion the question of mutual 
co-operation between the central banks. In commercial 
circles in particular, it is recognized that international 
commercial competition is at times almost akin to war 
itself, and the eentral banks are therefore reminded that 
their first duty is to their own country, and not to 
international interests as a whole, and it is just as well 
that this point should be very frankly recognized, because 
we know that it contains some truth. In the long run, 
any of the central banks would find it diflicult to pursue 
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a particular policy, if there were to be a strong fecling 
against it in the country of origin, and nothing is to be 
gained by ignoring the fact. 

ADVANTAGES OF CO-OPERATION, 

That certain definite advantages might accrue from 
co-operation between central banks can readily be 
admitted. Among other things, it might be well that 
there should be a very clear definition of what constitutes 
a really effective Gold Standard, especially in everything 
pertaining to international scttlements. At present, for 
example, Germany is certainly not a free gold market, 
while even in the pre-War days the Bank of France was 
nated for placing all kinds of obstacles in the way of gold 
withdrawals, even in the face of an adverse exchange. On 
occasions, when we had an overwhelming trade balance in 
our favour and were the world’s bankers, it was not then, 
however, a very difficult matter to take upon our shoulders 
the task of mecting the world’s requirements of gold, and, 
to that extent, of financing the shortcomings of France and 
Germany. To-day matters are very different, and if 
there is not to be a free movement of gold on the part of 
those countries, nominally, at all events, on a Gold 
Standard, the strain on this country promises to be 
severe, involving the continuance of high money rates, 
especially if on the other hand there is to be a claiming of 
gold irrespective of exchange conditions. In some 


respects, of course, the position is not dissimilar to the 
controversy between Free Trade and Protection, but 
whereas the fiscal question is dominated completely by 
polities, the question of international gold movements and 
the definition of what constitutes an effective Gold 
Standard are matters in which the central banks should 
have some voice. Of course, there are many ; 
in which in perfectly legitimate fashion inconvenicut gold 
withdrawals might be avoided under a close co-operation 
between central banks, but for the reason which will 
appear later, I am inclined to think that such co-operation 
should not be used too freely, and that, when it is used, 
all the facts should be disclosed. Another direction 
in which mutual co-operation between central banks 
might be useful is in creating a wholesome public opinion 
against anything in the nature of unsound finance on 
the part of the Governments of the various countries. 
Even during the last few years we have had a practical 
illustration of the power exerted by central banks in this 
direction. In those cases where loans have been made to 
some of the Central European Governments it has not 
merely been the loans themselves which have been of 
assistance, but the fiscal reforms which have been insisted 
upon by the central banks in the lending countries before 
the loans were granted. 


Was 


(Continued on page 163.) 


The Gold Position 


Is a Scarcity Impending ? 


By J. C. BACKILOUSE, LL.B. 


Kecext purchases of bullion in London by the Bank 
of France, with their effects on the Money Market, have 
brought the question of gold reserves into somewhat 
uncomfortable prominence. The arrangement arrived 
at between the Bank of England and the Bank of France 
concerning further purchases has been spoken of as an 
“armistice.” It would, perhaps, be more correct to 
term it a friendly suspensory agreement. That it was 
entered into in view of the Bankers’ Conference at New 
York, and that the final outcome of the matter will 
not be unrelated to the conclusions reached at the 
Conference, is probable. These circumstances have 
quickened interest in the inquiry into Gold Reserve and 
Monetary Policy suggested by Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
and they prompted the discussion in the House of 
Commons in the course of which Mr. Churchill reiterated 
the Gcvernment’s opposition to the proposal. 

To understand the events just summarized it is well 
to realize that they are symptoms, not causes; and 
it hecomes desirable to adopt the banker’s habit of reading 
through to the underlying and cetermining factors. 
Is the world’s present stock and prospective supply of 
gold cnough to enable the structure of credit, national 
as well as international, safely to be based upon it, 
assuming the return to the Gold Standard of all the 
leading commercial countries to begin with, and of every 
country having international trade eventually ? That is 
the question, stated comprehensively. 

Tue DerermMintnc Factors. 

The determining factors are three. The first, 
admittedly, is the present stock of gold, and prospective 
annual additions to it, so far as these may be available 
for purposes of exchange, in relation to the demand for 
gold for the same purpose. Professor Gustav Cassel, 
predicting a decrease of annual additions concurrently 
with a growing demand, forecasts a rise in the value of 
gold which, owing to its depressing effect on the level 
of prices, must slow down economic advancement unless 
means are taken further to restrict the use of gold in 
exchange operations. But that is a very incomplete 
view of the matter. The effect of the War was a 
catastrophie fall in the value of gold —catastvophic 
because there has never been any fall comparable with 
it in a like period of time. In part that fall-— reflected 
prices-—-has sinee been 


in the wartime upbound of 


recovered from. Still, the fact remains that to-day, 
as compared with pre-War, the value of gold is lower 
by roundly one-third. Pound for pound, the stock 
in use for purposes of exchange fulfils to-day two-thirds 
only of the function it could fulfil in 1913 as the common 
basis of credit. When increase of production at 
large has annulled the fall; when prices are back on 
the 1913 level; and when the stock of gold is fulfilling 
in exchange all the function it fulfilled in 1913, the 
question of how far, owing to the insufliciency or otherwise 
of available annual additions, the value of gold mav 
rise above the 1913 level, and prices fall below it, will 
become one of practical monetary politics. Meanwhile 
the annulment of the fall, owing to net increase in the 
world’s realized wealth, will take time. A precipitate 
decline in prices is not in sight. It is not the rise in the 
value of gold which is the cause of present embarrass- 
ments; it is the fall in the value. We ean begin to 
speculate about economic retardation when 1913 prices 
reappear. 
Ixcreasep Voutume or Capirat. 

Sut though this first of the three determining factors 
is important, it is of less consequence than the second. 
The second is the increase in the world volume of active 
capital. Notwithstanding that it is inseparably associated 
with increase of production at large, this second factor 
has in discussion of the question rather remarkably 
been overlooked. A definition of active capital as 
capital invested for the purposes of a return in money, 
includes issues of public stocks, national and local, as 
well as the capital of every kind of commercial and 
industrial undertaking, corporate or other. This is 
the mass with which credit operations are concerned, 
and the circulating and liquid sections of the mass are 
indicated by the aggregates of bank deposits. As 
compared with 1913 there has been an cnormous and 
unprecedented growth of the mass; to begin with, 
owing to the vast issucs of public stocks in most countries 
of the world, and in the ex-belligerent States conspicu- 
ously ; but also owing to the active capitalization and 
expansion alike of public utilitv and of private enter- 
prises. Especially has capitalization shot ahead in 
the United States. This immensely expanded capital- 
ization, public and private, has, theoretically at least 
in the countries which have adhered or returned to the 
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Gold Standard, to be carried on the basis of gold, and 


in that direction the theoretical exchange function of 


gold has taken on an extension far and away beyond 
precedent. 
DistrRIBUTION OF GOLD. 

Inevitably these changes in capitalization have affected 
the distribution of gold, and of course they explain the 
large grip upon the world’s stock taken by the United 
States. Compared with that grip, plus the Indian 
demand for hoards, the changes in distribution as 
compared with 1913 are mere differences in detail. It 
is the greater post-War changes, however, which have 
rendered differences of detailed distribution in Europe 
movements carrying with them an exaggerated sensitive- 
ness. The prospects as regards this second factor are 
that capitalization will continue to expand for a good 
many years to come at a rapid rate. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

There remains the third factor, not so important as 
the second, but not to be overlooked. It is the spread 
of international trade. Taking the world at large the 
prospect, are that trade will be more evenly distributed. 
Instead of one country the United Kingdom— an 
easy first, and the others tailing down and off into 
nothing, there will be an approach to a more uniform 
level. The country at the head of the series will not 
lose positively. Positively the chances point to gain; 
but comparatively the country first on the list’ will 
be less outstanding. The meaning of this prospect is 
that international exchange will, in total volume, be 
a bigger thing. It means, of course, also greater demand 
on gold as the measure and basis of world values. 

The second and third factors point to a greater fune- 
tional importance of gold: the first factor to the reduced 
present capacity of gold to fulfil the function, although 
prospective capacity will in due course be restored 
wp to at least the 1913 level. 


¥ ; —7 


INTERNAL CIRCULATION, 


The problem of coping with actively expansive capi 
talization consistently with a free gold market and a 
free gold circulation is, in this country, an old one. 
It is the familiar problem of cconomizing the circulation 
of gold relatively to the total trade turnover, and by 
1913 it had so far been solved by banking devices, notably 
the use of cheques, that the circulation of gold had in 
this country been reduced to 3 per cent. of the trade 
turnover. That was a very signal achievement, since 
as regarded 97 per cent. of the business turnover, it 
substituted for gold— although gold was alone the 
legal tender currency--a_ representation universally 
accepted by the public as being as good as gold itself. 
This in the country's overseas business and investments 
enabled sterling to be internationally supported where 
necessary by gold payments to the fullest extent on a 
coniparatively slender central gold reserve. It was 
the resultant world prestige of sterling which gave the 
London Bank Rate its commanding pre-War power 
over international gold movements, not the actual 
total of the bullion reserve. 

Obviously the device of representation is that on 
which banking practice has everywhere founded itself, 
and of necessity has done so in the face of expanding 
capitalization and commerce. Obviously, also, as a 
matter of necessity, the device has, since the War, 
been carried farther, for the free internal circulation 
of vold has in every country of the world been suspended, 
and representation extended to legal tender currency. 
Internally everywhere, in brief, representation has 
become a 100 per cent. affair, and in every country, in 
order to obviate the free circulation of gold, internal 
trade has been put upon that foundation of confidence. 
It has been the one and onlv means of making the world’s 
stock of gold even approachably sullicient for inter- 
national purposes. To that extent bankers have loyally 
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and without reserve assisted Governments to cox 
with eurrency and public credit difliculties. 
LecaL TENDER CURRENCY. 

Ia the circumstances, as internal trade is upon this 
foundation of confidence, it is the more vital that legal 
tender currency should not be trifled with; and that it 
should have, as far as possible, a known, accepted, and 
steady value. It is because that is vital that the re- 
adoption of the gold standard is all-important, even though 
for internal purposes, since there is no free convertibility 
of notes, it is a readoption on paper merely. It is all- 
important that the risks of political wangling of legal 
tender currency should be washed out, for if not, those 
risks may under these conditions throw upon the structure 
of banking and credit, now carrying the unrelieved 
burden of representation, a strain it ought not legiti- 
mately to bear. The credit structure has been hugely 
strengthened by the alliances of modern banking ; it has 
been, as it were, clamped together; but so long as the 
base remains dependent on the good faith of governments, 
and not, as the authors of the Bank Charter Act sought 
after, on a gold value bedrock independent of politics, 
it must be more delicate. 


GOLD AND INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS. 

So much for the internal trade aspect. What of the 
gold basis of international trade? Is the world’s stock 
of gold sufficient to admit of free international gold 
movement assuming that the existing distribution of the 
world’s stock will not on any large scale be altered ? 
Despite the strong supporting effect of the complete 
representation of gold in internal trade turnovers, and of 
present-day banking alliances—these being the means by 
which centralized reserves have become practicable 
the question does not at the moment admit of a confidently 
affirmative reply. 

Is there, then, not also a means, for the purpose of 
economizing international movements of gold, of project- 
ing into international transactions an cflicient representa- 


tion analogous to that now applicd everywhere in internal 
trade? There is such a means, and it is the holding of 
foreign cxchange where it is on a parity with bullion. 
A reserve consisting partly of gold, and partly of exchange 


fully representing gold, is therefore under these conditions 
the efficient form of reserve, for it is now perfectly certain 


‘ 
that no country setting up to maintain a free gold market 
has the outstanding and creditor primacy necessary to 


enable it to assure an adequate reset of bullion alone. 


Pixs pbR \TIOS, 


Tn this matter prejudgments have to be avoided. It is 
essential to bear in mind that the ratio of bullion which 
mav be laid down for a composite rese1 is a minimum 


and does not preclude any higi 
gold cover which Hay be judo d advisub] : pi ictical, and 
advantageous. While choice is, above the minimuin, left 
between the two forms of cover, the choice being one to 
be exercised by expert judgment according to circum- 
stances and conditions, full gold eover is not ruled out. 
These are facts it is unwise to ignore. For a great centre 
of international exchange which is also a free gold market 
to be obliged, because of the form of the reserve, to work 
under a defensive bank rate, is an embarrassment. It is, 
besides, an arrest of the due evolution of banking practice 


icr ratio up [Ou 100 px reent. 





not to recognize that measures designed to economize the 
international movement of gold have become a business 
necessity. There is. besides—although it is not a deve- 


lopment which can be hurried—the desirability oi 
clamping together the international credit structure by 
working understandings between central banks. But to 
enable that to be done it is elementary that res ; 
should nave a recognized COnMNOn form. 

This indicates the case for inquir Present conditions 


are not those of 1913. With the dimensions of ca 
zation what they are, working arrangements are the 
feasible plan of financing international trade on eo} 
value basi he absolutelh ain’ ‘nal cial peak ie 
Value pass the absolutely essenttat basis and & tik 
same time keeping internal trade on a settled and balanced 


representation of gold values. 





The Banking Position 


Growth in Deposits and Loans 


Arrer a period of contraction in banking deposits, 
following upon prolonged expansion, the totals are once 
again ascending, and the growth during the past year is 
fairly striking. Largely as a consequence of War inflation 
in credit and in prices, banking deposits expanded enor- 
mously from 1914 onwards, but there had also been a 
very steady rise during the previous decade. The peak 
was touched about that tine or early in 1921, since when 
there has been a steady contraction. Two years ago the 
total deposits of the ten clearing banks had declined to 
about £1,684,000,000 (being a drop of £2 4,000,000 for that 
year), but a twelvemonth ago there was a sinall rally to 
£1,687,000,000, and now it will be seen that during the 
past year (from June 30th, 1926, to June 380th, 1927) there 
has been a jump to £1,7 17,000,000, a rise for the year of 
about £60,000.000 : 


June 30th, Dec. 31st, June 30th, 





1926. 1926. 1927. 
} £ £ 
Bank oi Liver- 
pool and 
Martins e 59,328,080 59.819.326 .. 58,881,530 
B irclays Bank.. 304,247,461 .. 309.883.6591 .. $8,538,672 


Coutts and Co... 16,669, 17,119,599 .. 18,175,554 


f 
135 
Glyn,MillsandCo. 26,810,718 
359 
R 









pH | 0,766,210 .. 31.849, 150 

Lloyds Bank .. 336,631,359 .. 346,132,525 .. 353,934,406 
Midland Bank .. 349,460,875 .. 366,423,103 .. 376,528,502 
National Provin- 

cial Bank ~e 255,260,105 259,249,807 .. 258,681,386 
National Bank. . 36,962.819 36,814,913 37,162,306 
Westminster 

Bank .. .- 270,286,855 285,466,068 .. 272,068,407 
WilliamsDeacon’s 

Bank .. “e $1,427,121 


$2,438,363 .. 32,064,318 


1,687,085,728 .. 1,744,053,603 .. 1,747,884,231 





Cause or ADVANCE. 


Nor is the cause of the rise in deposits far to seck. It 


has been a case, for the most part, of loans creating new 
deposits, for in spite of trade depression, a feature for the 
past few vears has been the steady rise in loans and 
advances. so that we now have the 
ordinary situation of the proportion of bankers’ loans to 
deposits standing at .a higher level during a period of 
alleged trade depression than was registered during the 
premature trade boom of 1920-21. As compared with a 
there is an increase to note in the loans and 
advances of the ten clearing banks of nearly £50,000,000, 
and as compared with three vears ago the cxpansion is 
about £130,000,000. 
The figures for the past year are as follow 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


somewhat extra- 


year ago, 


June 30th, Dec. 31st, June 30th, 

1926. 1926. 1927 

Bank of Liver- £ £ £ 

pool and 

Martins ea 34,601,139 .. 30,702,937 35,715,086 
Jarclavs Bank.. 155,506,604 .. 155,454,795 162,012,044 
Coutts and Co... 8,133,090 .. 8,772,383 9,209,538 
Glyn,Mills and Co. 9,638,705 10,541,358 11.707,420 


194,757,519 
20,459,993 


202,417,660 


Lloyds Bank .. 
209,601,918 


Midland Bank 
National Provin- 
cial Bank so | 62336,3 id 
National Bank .. 15,799,081 .. 
Westminster 
Bank .. .- 132,168,073 
WilliamsDea on's 


2 . 
ant .. ee 


189,735,988 

198,717,420 .. 
142,190,250 .. 145, 
15,903,430 .. L5,: 





141,741,479 


19,211,025 18,984,829 19,256,747 





948,845,698 


899,852,624 .. 
Why Loans Have Risen. 
To what, then, must this great rise in loans and advances 


925,508,973 
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Assurance Co., Ltd. 


BONUS DECLARED. 


Annual Valualion as at March 
24th, 1927, £2.2.0% 
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LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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and Agents and Correspondents in all the 
Principal Towns throughout the World. 








EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


CHIEF FOREIGN BRANCH: 
168 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 





EVERY DESCRIPTICN OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 

BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS). 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED. 
BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., ROME AND GENOA, 

THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, 

THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 


Total Funds Seal . 


EQUITY & LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Established 1844, 





Directors. 
Chairman—L. W. Norru Hickey, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—PuiLiep GeorGe CoLuins, Esq. 


Sir BERNARD EDWARD rarer APCHIBALD HERBERT JAMES, Esq 
[BrrcenaMm, K.C.V.O. ALLAN ERNEST MPSSER, Esq. 

TIARRY MITTON CROOKENDEN, Esa. The Rt. Hon. Lorp PHILLIMoRE, 

The Rt. Hon. Lorp DANEs?o;rrt. P.C., D.C.L. 


CHARLES RoBert RIVINGTON, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir CHARLES RussELL, 


Sir RopertT WILLIAM DIsp.N. 
The Rt. Hon. Lorp Erne, F.C. 


(M.V.O. Bart., K.C.V.O. 
Sir Jonn Rocer Burrow Sir Ricwarp STEPHENS TAYLOR 
[GREGORY Sir FRANCIS MINCHIN VOULES, 
Dennis HENRY HERBERT, Esq., iC.B 
[M.P. CHARLES WIGAN, Esq. 


Manager and Secretary—W. P. Pueps, Esq., M.A., F.1A. 
Actuary—A. C. Tuorne, FEsq., F.LA. 


Assistant Actuary—F. A. P. Lewry, Esq., F.I.A. 


£7,300,000 
Claims Paid Exceed - £14,000,000 























BONUS REPORT (as at 31st December) 1924 


Reserve Brought Out by Swingent 


Valuation : £5,943,155 
Investment Reserve Fund £100,000 
Retained as Special Reserve : £116,635 
Surplus Divided . £568,253 
The rates of Bonus given ranged from £2 L. r ce ent, per annum to 
upwards of £4 per cent. per annum accordir < to the class and dura- 
tion of the Policy and the age of the assure “or Prospe ectuses and 
forms of proposal apply to—W. P. PHELi S. Manager and Secretary. 
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be attributed in the light of the industrial depression of 
the past few years? Without pledging the order of 
importance, I think the following may be assigned as the 
main causes :— 

Activity in certain industries. 

Aid to distressed industries. 

Growth in overdrafts to the public. 

Stock Exchange operations. : 

Banking affiliations. 

PROSPEROUS INDUSTRIES. 

While in key industries, such as Coal, Railways, and 
Iron and Steel, there has been marked depression over a 
prolonged period, there have been many other industries, 
including some of the new activities such as artificial 
silk, where there has been great expansion in operations 
and, in many directions, great prosperity. This activity 
and this prosperity have been stimulated by banking loaiis 
and has called for a great deal in the way of banking 
Indeed, as is frequently shown in the 
Economist's carcful examination of the results of indus- 
trial companies as a whole, the figures have been fairly 
good for some time past, while the same fact is revealed in 
the great advance which has taken place in the shares of 
many industrial companies. 


ate 
accommodation. 


Aip To Key Ixpustrigs. 

On the other hand there is little doubt that first in 
connexion with the breakdown of the premature trade 
boom of 1920 and the depression which followed, and in 
connexion also with the severe depression resulting from 
the coal crisis of last year, the aid given by bankers to those 
industries chictly affected must have been on a very large 
scale, and to some extent there must in that connexion be 
a good deal in the way of temporarily frozen credits in 
the balance sheets. Latterly it is probable that the posi- 
tion may have been eased a little by the slight rally in the 
iron and steel industries, but it will not be until we have 
areal restoration of prosperity to our key industries that 
we can expect a thorough liquefying of these positions, and 
meanwhile bankers are handicapped to that extent in 
mecting demands from other directions owing to the 
present high proportion of loans to deposits. There can 
be little doubt ,however,that the exceptional circumstances 
not only justify the present expansion in loans to trade, 
but may be held to justify an even further expansion 
should the eccasion arise. Moreover in this connexion it 
must be noted that as against the great rise in deposits 
and in loans during the past year must be set a very great 
increase in the holdings of cash. 

OVERDRALTS. 

Undoubtedly another explanation of the growth in 
banking deposits is to be found in the much greater use of 
overdrafts on the part of the ordinary private customer as 
distinct from the manufacturer and trader. And here it 
must be admitted we are up against a rather different 
proposition, the merit of which it is more difficult to 
appraise. Just as trade depression has caused many 
industries to lean heavily upon the banker for assistance, so 
it is to be feared that onerous national and local taxation, 
the high cost of living, and the enforced purchase of 
houses to live in has driven the general public to the 
bankers for assistance to an extent unparalleled in our 
— experience. Up to a point, no doubt, this 

anking credit has stimulated consumption of goods 
which would otherwise have suffered by the causes 
already referred to, but inasmuch as there must be a limit 
to overdraft accommodation it is to be feared that in this 
tespect we have somewhat limited the capacity for 


purchasing powcr to expand rapidly, which makes it the 
more imperative that our export trade should be 
stimulated and also that our national expenditure should 
be cut down and onerous taxation be reduced. 

Srock Excuance ACTIVITIES. 

To what extent the activity in existing Stock Exchange 
securities and also in new capital issues may have been 
stimulated by bankers’ loans it is diflicult to say, but it may 
be doubted very much whether the capital appreciation— 
running into some hundreds of millions—in Stock Exchange 
securities during the last few vears can be attributed 
entirely to purchases by investors out of their own 
soth to ihe general public and to the large 
Sto« k Excl inge firms it 1S like ly that there has been a 
steady inerease in banking loans, and in the event of any 
great trade revival it is lik I that the fact would be 
revealed by a calling in of such loans and 


sale of securities. 


resources, 





conseauent 


EXTENDED SPHERE OF OPERATIO 

And fin ily in considering the growth in bankine loans 
as a whole and especially as regards the * Big Five,” it 
may be well pe rhaps to remember their extended sphere 
of activities. It is true that these have large: ly taken the 
form of separate or afiiliated institutions which employ their 
resources in financing 
those of our oversea Dominions, but it is not at all unlike ly 
that at times the lending resources of the main institution 
play a part in foreign and Dominion loans, and the more 
so perhaps when trade demands at hoine are less pressing 


activities in forcign countries o1 


Some Practican CONsImpeERATION 

The practical question which would seem to arise out of 
this somewhat cursory examination of the growth in 
banking loans is whether the best possible use is being 
made of our liquid resources as expressed in the lending 
power of the banks. I scarcely think that it is, but, in mv 
judgment, the fault lies not with the banks but with 
forces alinost entirely beyond their control. Let me 
express the matter in this way. If national expenditure 
were smaller and taxation were lighter, if through better 
organization in industry, and greater individual output 
in labour, costs of production were reduced, enabling us to 
compete successfully with other countries and achieve 
a favourable trade balance, we should have bankers’ loans 
employed in directions ministering more directly to the 
wealth-creating power of the country than they do to-day, 
At the moment we must recognize that our gold standard 
and our banking system are being used to minimize 
and to some extent conceal the ill-effects of the paralysing 
influence of high taxation and the other defects I have 
mentioned. Moreover, the banker is virtually power- 
less to make his views felt, for so many of the causes of 
economic depression are political in character, and we seem 
to live in times when politics are far more highly 
organized than industry, at all events so far as the 
management of industries is concerned. 

Meanwhile it is good to observe that while the banks, 
acting in the capacity of servants to the public, have not 
hesitated to employ their resources in aiding industry to 
the utmost of their power, they have in no way departed 
from the principles of sound banking in the matter of 
reserves and general liquidities, and this liquidity has 
been increased by the large sale of long-dated investments. 
Lack of confidence in politics, in labour, and in social 
affairs has no counterpart in all that pertains to our 
banking system. 

SCRUTATOR. 
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ESTABLISHED 1821. 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 





' LIMITED. 
Subseribed Capital - £2.015,000 
Capital Paid Up - - £1,015,000 
Total Income - - £2.810,000 


Total Assets £11.350.000 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business 
are Transacted by the Company. 


Chairman:—Hon. EVELYN HUBBARD. 
Deputy-Chairman:-—PHILIP H. MARTINEAU, Esq. 
Vice-Chairman: —E. HENRY LOYD, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


68, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Westminster Branch : 28, KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2. 








In the very front rank 


of the great Insurance Companies of the World. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


for all classes of insurance 


ES —— — = 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 


$32,000,000 


Head Office: 
Phoenix House, King William Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Provident Mutual Life 


Assurance Association 
25-31, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 





Assets Exceed - - £6,000,000 
Claims Paid Exceed - £7,250,000 





Attractive Bonus Prospects. 


With Profit Policies. 


Low Rates for Death Duties. 
Without Profit Policies. 


Commission Paid to 
Brokers and Agents. 


C. R. V. COUTTS, F.t.a 
Manager and Actuary. 
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Every Year a Bonus Year 





THE 


NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AUSTRALASIA Ltd. 


Funds £25,000,000. Income £3,500,000 


1926 DISTRIBUTION 
EXCELLENT BONUS RESULTS. 


Endowment Assurances 








Whole Life Policies 
(Table L.) 
BONUSES commence at 
£2 4 0% for first year 
and increase with age 
of Policies to £4 8 0% 


per annum. 


(Table 1V.—60)— 
BONUSES commence at 
£2 0 0% for first year 
and increase to £3 5 0% 


per annum. 


BONUSES DECLARED ANNUALLY. 


Exceptionally Low Premiums. 


Liberal Conditions. 


London Office: 5 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2, 


H. W. MEYERS, Manacer. 
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Insurance 


A cLock that beats seconds does so about 31} million 
times in a year. If it were possible for an individual to 
have the whole earth constantly in view, he would see at 
every swing of the pendulum something taking place 
that inv olved financial loss to some ‘body or other, which 
loss is, or might be, made good by insurance. 

A man dies, and the income he has been earning ceases, 
but it may be replaced in whole or in part by the proceeds 
of a life policy which becomes payable at his death. 

A building and its contents may be destroyed by fire. 
They may constitute a man’s entire wealth which would be 
lost in a few minutes, and his creditors would have to go 
unpaid were it not for the existence of fire insurance, 
which has made possible the conduct of industry on a 
large scale. What happens much more frequently is that 
asmall amount of damage is done by fire which is paid for 
by fire insurance if people are se ‘nsible, and by the owners 
of the property if they happen to be foolish. 

A storm, such as London experienced recently, may do 
much damage by flooding, and claims may arise under 
policies instead of individuals having to stand the loss. 

The variety of risks which can be insured against is 

erhaps limited if we are using words correctly, but 
P doubt if a man intimately acquainted with the subject 
of insurance, and writing hard for a week, could complete 
his list of insurable risks. Since it is impossible to deal 
with them in detail, we may consider some of the general 
principles which apply to insurance as a whole, and which 
a very large number of policy holders do not know, or, if 
they know, do not act upon. 

GROUPING. 

The first thing to recognize is that insurance is a 
process of getting people to act together for their common 
good, so that they may experience the benefits of the law 
of average. No individual can tell whether or when he 
will have a fire which will cause financial loss, but a large 
group of people can tell within comparatively narrow 
limits what the aggregate amount of the loss by fire to 
the group as a whole will be in the course of a year. The 
individuals can pay their share of the total cost, and so 
escape the chance of a sudden and heavy loss. 

The first, and the most essential, work of an insurance 
company is to form the groups of people who will 
combine for their mutual advantage. 

In one of his books on Economics, Professor Marshall 
referred to a cathedral as being something much more than 
the stones of which it was built. A pile of stones waiting 
for the builder may have little interest or significance, 
but, when grouped into a cathedral bya great architect, 
the influence and the interest are much greater, and of 
a different quality. It is very much the same with a 
group of policy holders who collectively can achieve 
advantages which are beyond their reach as individuals. 

In a life, fire, or casualty insurance company this 
grouping of policy holders is the essential thing, and is 
usually carried out by shareholders who are paid a little 
for their services. The whole apparatus of an insurance 
company, its office buildings, directors, and officials, are 
gradually established, but these are merely the machinery 
for collecting premiums from policy holders, and paying 
claims to policy holders. Incidentally, the companies do 
a great deal more than this, but without the group of 
policy holders they would not exist. 

The individuals who join this wonderful group do so 
for the purpose of paying to cach other the cost of the 
— done by fire. They could, if they wanted to, 
work on different lines from those at present adopted, 
Th y could, for ¢ xample, arrange that besides re placi ne 
the damage done by fire, the contract should arrange that 
each man who had a fire should receive some payment in 
addition. That, however, would be a very foolish scheme 
for policy holders to work. They would have to pay 
much higher rates of premium to provide the extra 
payment, which extra would be an inducement to many 
of the policy holders to set fire to their property in order 
to gain, Policics would tend to become lottery tickets, 
and it would be in the power of each policy holder 
to draw a prize for himself by having a fire, 


Absurd as this sounds, it is ve ry much like the idea that 
many people have of the nature of fire insurance. When 
they join the group of policy holders, they fill up a 
proposal form, and pay a premium that is based upon 
the facts stated in it, and if their property Is undervalued 
or if the risks are not fully stated, the vy are not playing 
the game fairly with their fellow policy holders. Then 
quite often when the fire occurs, and they put in a claim, 
they demand more than the damage done by fire. They 
think, or act as if they thought, that they belonged to 
a group which promised a prize for everyone having a 
fire. There could be a group of this kind if there 
enough foolish people to form it, but the condition of 
a prize or a profit tor everyone who has a fire, or mects 
with an accident, all the condition of the group 
which we join when we become a policy holder in an 
Insurance company. 


were 


is not at 


UNpbER-INSURAN( E. 

Many people fail to see that under kinds of 
policies it is in reality a fraud not to insure for the full 
value of the property. If one man has goods worth 
£1,000, and another has goods worth £2,000, and the 
goods are of the same kind and subjected to a similar risk, 
the one ought to pay twice as much as the other for his 
fire insurance. It is not to the point for a man with 
goods worth £2,000, and who takes out a policy for only 
£1,000, to say that if his property is entire ly de stroyed he 
will only receive £1,000 and the balance of the loss will 
fall upon him, because if damage is don¢ ng the extent of 
£100 he will perhaps receive £100 from the insurance 
company, whereas, strictly speaking, he ought to have 
only £50, 

Fairness is brought about when a 
an average clause which in effect provides that the 
company will pay the same proportion of the damage 
done by fire as the sum insured bears to the true rig of 
the property. If there were a clause of this kind in all 
policies, a man would be insuring himself for the difference 
between the amount of the policy and the greater amount 
of the value of the goods. He would be foolish, but he 
would not be a cheat. People who under-insure, or who 
do not take out a life policy ; are, not really 
uninsured, The ¥ are only 1S d la We ak ¢ ali d unsound 
way. If John Smith carries his own risk, he may be said 
to be insured with the John Smith Insurance Company, 
which only has one risk on its books, and is consequently 
entire ly unable to secure the advantage of the law of 
average. A sound insurance company, on the other hand, 
by taking many risks, incurs no risk, because it can rely 
upon experiencing average results, 


soni 


policy contains 


in one scnse, 


VaLvep Pouicies. 

Sound insurance principles are not always strictly 
adhered to by the insurance companies the Tis Ives, and 
occasionally they can be departed from without much 
harm. For example, a man may have paid £5,000 for 
a picture, but at the time when it is destroyed by fire the 
artist may have gone out of fashion, and the picture may 
eb pers san: Pe 1.000. so the damage done by fire is £1.000, 
and not the £5.000 which th« ‘ 
Cases as thes se, a system of 
duced, under which a recognized firm of valuers make 
a schedule of the property and : ssien values to the differ- 


picture cost. To meet such 


valued ” policie 3s Was intro- 


ent items. On proof being given that certain articles 
— been destroved by fire, the values assigned to them 

e paid by the insurance company. The schedules and 
ina ought to be revised from time to time, and of 
course the policy holder hes to pay the valuer for his 
work. This system has some convenience and attraction 


for certain people, in spite of the fact that if the valuations 
are made only for insurance purposes, the fire insurance 
is very costly. Moreover, when the claims made on 
insurance fair and not exaggerated, the 


companies are 4h 
companics are gt 


‘nerous In their scttlements. So lone 
aie ‘ | liey holder < 1 fl i: e 
as valuers and policy holders are people ef high standing, 


valued poli ics 1S permiss ble, though, as it 


this svstem of 
aan, 1 1 3iy: } ee aa 
seems to me, DY no means we rth t ie aaditional cost that 


the policy holder has to pay. 
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SICKNESS AND ACCIDENTS. 

It seems to me also that the ordinary sickness and 
accident policy is a departure from sound insurance 
principles. It provides that in the event of disablement 
from sickness or accident the insured shall receive a 
specified weekly payment while incapacity lasts, but 
subject to a time limit. Some people may have a long 
illness which may involve no loss of income and little 
expense, and they gain. Others may have a_ short 
illness, costing much perhaps for an operation and 
nursing home, and the payments under the policy fall 
far short of meeting the expenses. 

It may be argued that fixed payments of this character, 
regardless of the amount of loss caused by the illness, can 
safely be made because few people are likely deliberately 
to injure themselves for the sake of the compensation, 
although many cases of self-injury, and pretended deaths 
for the sake of fatal accident compensation, have been 
recorded. A far more satisfactory plan is the sickness and 
accident indemnity policy which was introduced several 
years ago, but has not, so far as I am aware, been taken 
to any great extent. The plan under this form of 
insurance is to pay the loss actually incurred up to, but 
not exceeding, the sum insured. The company settles 
the accounts of the surgeon, the doctor, the nursing home, 
and so on, and in certain circumstances will pay com- 
pensation for loss of income, or the cost of a locum tenens 
or other substitute who carries on the work of the insured 
person. Total disability to work does not have to be 
insisted upon, so that, for example, a writer, though 
suffering from an accident, might be able to continue 
his work, and thereby lessen the loss incurred. 

In recent vears there have been great improvements in 
ihe practice of life assurance, about which I am saying 
very little on the present occasion, and there have been 
some notable improvements in connexion with fire 
insurance. It is, however, in connexion with what the 
Americans conveniently call “ casualty ” insurance that 
the greatest change and extension have taken place, and 
in which most progress is likely to be experienced. 

Tyres or Casvatty INSURANCE. 

The types of payment under casualty policies may 
conveniently be classified as those which are made to the 
policy holder himself for damage to his person or his 
property, and those which are paid to other people for 
injury to them or their belongings through accidents for 
which the policy holder is responsible. In the former 
class there are the sickness and accident policies to which 
reference has already been made. The issue of accident 
policies by insurance companies was brought about when 
railways were introduced, for it was a general opinion 
that this form of travelling would prove very dangerous, 
The basis of compensation was at first, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, is still, that which Governments used to 
pay to soldiers for specified injuries, or the still older customs 
which settled how much should be paid by aggressors to 
those whom they injured. In these days, there is much 
talk of compensation for accidents due to travelling 
which is carried on by or through newspapers. It is to be 
regretted that some insurance companics aided and 
abetted the use of insurance for enabling newspapers to 
increase their circulation. At least in some cases the 
companies who did so have had substantial financial 
reasons for regretting their action, and the losses they 
have incurred have not brought them much sympathy 
from the insurance community generally. 

Another cause of loss to individuals is that which 
results from burglary and theft, with which the sound 
insurance principle of indemnity against loss is adhered 
to. Since the war, the loss from these causes has been 
exceptionally heavy, and a very large number of policy 
holders must be thankful that they had policies in force 
which prevented any financial loss from burglary being 
incurred. 

There are many other occurrences from which losses to 
householders may arise, and these are conveniently 
provided against by the comprehensive or all-in policies 
which most insurance companies now issue. The risks 
could of course be covered by separate policies, but it is 
a convenient arrangement to have one contract, which, 
at a remarkably low rate of premium, covers all the 


oy 


householder’s risks of loss to himself, or of damage to the 


personal property of others for which he is liable. 

It is instructive to reflect that when motor-cars were 
coming into general use the majority of the insurance 
companies did not think that insurance was necessary, 
or did not see how a satisfactory system could be devised, 
or thought that the amount of insurance required would 
be too small to bother about. The result was that q 
company was formed for the main purpose of providing 
motor insurance which has now become of great magni- 
tude, and is for practical purposes essential if motoring 
is to continue and to expand. 

Justice AND THE VaLteé or Lire. 

This form of insurance is a good example of the two 
classes of casualty insurance referred to above. A 
motor policy compensates the insured for injury to hiniself 
or his car, and also covers the risk of damage to the 
persons or property of others. 

I am old-fashioned enough to think that we are suffering 
from over-legislation, and that Governments in these days 
do many things they had better leave alone. I suppose, 
however, that it is agreed by everybody that the main- 
tenance of justice is a proper function of the State, and 
that it is injustice when a man has his person or his 
property injured, and is unable to obtain compensation 
from the impecunious motorist who caused the damage. 
Hence there is much to be said for making it a condition 
of granting a licence for a car that the owner should be 
compelled to effect a policy which would insure his victim 
against loss. 

It has been well pointed out that one of the greatest 
advantages of the last half-century or so has been the 
widespread recognition of the value and dignity of human 
life. It is now recognized that industry imposes risks 
for workers just as motoring involves the chance of 
injury by a stranger. This recognition finds expression 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, the working of 
which is made possible by the system of insurance. 

This perception of the greater value of life, and the 
justice that those responsible for the accident should 
compensate the injured person, makes, and will continu 
to make, casualty insurance, with all the risks which 
it covers, a social service of the very greatest value. 

From the introduction of railways onwards, there sprang 
up and developed a number of accident companies whi 
did not transact fire insurance. For the most part 
these were absorbed by the fire offices, or they commenced 


fire insurance when the fire oflices invaded the casualty 
field. It will probably be in this sphere that, apart 
from life assurance, the greatest and most beneficial 


developments of insurance will take place in the future. 
It is, as I have said, largely concerned with the recog- 
nition of the value of human life, and the justice of the 
man who is responsible for injury to another compen- 
sating the victim, consequently in some sense we may 
regard casualty insurance as achieving a higher purpose 
than that which fire insurance accomplishes. We are 
witnessing a somewhat strange reversal of the conditions 
which prevailed thirty years ago, when the casualty 
business was small, whereas it is likely to become the 
largest, most varied, branch of insurance business. 
WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 





“When in doubt take Limited Payment Life 


Assurance.” —Srrci ‘Tor, 9 July, 1927. 


THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


has specialised in Limited Payment Assurances 
for nearly half a century. 
to be sent free of expense and all obligation. 


Write for particulars 


London Office: 9 & 10 King Street, E.C. 2. 
Head Office—Edinburgh: 19 St. Andrew Sq. 
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This Week’s Books 

















Tar average book of verse; purporting to be for children 
usually infuriates us beyond words, perhaps because our 
memories of being “ talked down to” are still as vivid as 
ever, and it is therefore all the more delightful to come across 
a book of verse about small people and their doings, which has 
the double merit of being written by someone who overrates 
rather than underrates child-intelligence and which is at 
the same time poetry as opposed to pretty doggerel. Miss 
Barbara Euphan Todd’s Hither and Thither (Harrap, 2s. 6d.) 
will appeal to unaffected children of all ages just as Mr. de la 
Mare’s Peacock Pie does ; and this being so, it is perhaps not 
out of place here to make one slight criticism. Miss Todd 
js perhaps a little too fond of getting into some easy-striding 
thythm and then letting things rip; the result is a certain 
suggestion of monotony that is occasionally a little irritating. 
But that is only a trifling drawback to a wholly refreshing 
book. Who does not sympathize with the little girl envying 
the foxgloves *‘ growing in a shady grove, close to a reedy 
pool,” wanting to wear /heir gloves instead of her nasty 
woollen shop ones ? 

Foxgloves are tall and pink, 

Speckled and beautiful : 

Is it quite fair, d’you think, 

Mine should be made of wool ? 

I want to gather, please, 

Foxgloves instead of these, 

Which really don’t agree 

With tiny girls like me ! 
Their titles alone—‘* The Baby Tramp,” ‘* Down Among the 
Lettuce-beds,” *‘ Bramble Magic ’—-lure one on to read Miss 
Todd's poems, und the titles are no more charming than the 
poems themselves. But when will publishers of this type 
of book learn to do without such utterly stupid * decorations ” 
as the frontispiece they have thought fit to use here ? 


of us, publishes his new book under the patronage of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. There are few things more 
important in the modern world than a knowledge of what 
health can really mean to the individual and to the nation. 
Herr Miiller at the age of sixty is not only a modern 
exemplar of the Grecian ideal of physical fitness, but one of 
the leading authorities in Europe on fresh air, sunlight, and 
nature cure. We have no space for full coniment on My Sun- 
Bathing and Fresh-Air System (Athletic Publications, 3s. 6d.), 
but the subjects dealt with are nature cure and the naked 
cult as practised in Kurope, sun-baths, air-baths, breathing, 
how to lie a-bed, exercise, running, skin-care, gymnastics 
and bathing. We can recommend this book heartily to 
everyone who values his health. Parents should be positively 
compelled to read it. 


* ¥ * * 


Mr. Edgar Wallace has some singularly delightful picees in 
This England (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). Possibly the 
best chapter is ** Our Burglars,” describing the ease with which 
erooks can enter a house. House-breakers can open even 
the best of locks with a key-blank. There is also a delightful 
story about a surgeon, and every clergyman who reads Mr. 
Wallace on parsons will probably agree with us that although 
the author is neither very subtle nor very profound, he has a 
knack of lighting up the salient features of a portrait. 

+ # * * 


Few, if any, naturalists know more about birds than 
Professor Landsborough Thomson, whose Birds: An Introduc- 
tion to Ornithology (Williams and Norgate, 2s.) is one of the 
recent additions to that excellently informative series, the 
** Modern Knowledge ” books. In his chapter on “ Birds and 
Man ” Professor Thomson illustrates the topsy-turvy state of 


y * cd cd ck . . ° ° ° ° ° 
— ; , F things which inevitabl,; follows on man’s interference with 
£ 4 
Modern houses are planned primarily with regard to labour- a » ; gee 
: ? tata nature, by his references to the cormorants of ihe Murray 
saving, convenience, and the cost of materials, and the keynote o. : . 6s , ba a eere ; “se 
és ee Hig 7. River, Australia. A war of extermination was begun against 
of a modern garden is “ simplicity and a subtle sense of the ae . a. oy: 
: : I ’ these birds under the impression that they were spoiling the 
fitness of things. It is because we understand nowadays Ta a $s Eas : hie 
: ho fs t is that earn hentia: chasis ‘tod fishing. The result, as it proved, was that the fishing grew 
—— | rege am i en < ern ee sp pest ao — worse instead of better. It was then discovered that the 
; - 0 rad “ies a. ” st — 4 ” ; stp se: late birds fed largely on crabs, eels, and other animals which 
gs é - arcn mb - a varaen-pk sy ‘ . . 99 
ee ee ee oe bau ee ne destroyed the spawn and fry of the desirable fishes.” Professor 
are for the most part so successful. The Modern English i. a 4 ; ae eS 
; Vea Ie : Thomson's beok should help to dispel other and bettcr-known 
House and The Modern English Garden (two attractive volumes —¢ . "e . : oF a) ae aS 
et le ane eg . 2) f nal fallacies about birds which still militate against the Jatter’y 
oo Se — oe 7 ae eae ” rightful inheritance of the land, air and water. 
that very considerable public who wish for and work for an 
even more beautiful land to live in than we already have. 
, Each book contains a short and useful introduction and ] K ] d CG itt 
. ~ . T =~ 
some two hundred delightful photographs of well-planned Genera nowiec ge ompctition 
houses and gardens with descriptive text. ; ; 
, , , ee 
* * * * Tue prize of one guinea which the Editor offers weekly 
: . . . on » bes irtee 7eNeTE cnowledge Questions (with 
: Two good books on motoring are Motoring without Trouble for the best eee a rs oe . Sl -_ : oF ~ é A . 
‘ > ‘ . rs re sawardec Oo Mr. Arthur i. Shaw tor ec LOLHOWINY : -~ 
(Heath Cranton, 6s.), by Mr. George Morland, with a short ne 2s 
preface by Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, and The Motor Car and Bib'e Questions from the Old Testament 
How it Works (Mills and Boon, 4s.), by Admiral Sir Reginald . : ieee oh ; 
Bacon. The latter explains the principle of the internal- a, ine Senes th Syyph a2 & Ee Chek Homers wis wy 
. : . . . a and honey ” ? 
combustion engine with such crystalline simplicity that even $ é — oe os 
, . ry . : 2. What king never saw the city in which he died ? 
, the veriest duffer could understand it. Unfortunately, people wi 4 te ils of J Tae a 
‘ . . >. a > walls Jerusalem night 7 
not mechanically minded are unlikely to read a book of this eo ee ee a ee: ee ee eee 
kind, involving as it does a certain amount of attention to 4. What prophet considered it would be a sin if he vmitied to 
‘ . pray for his nation ? 
diagrams, but they should do so, for one can hardly call oneself age , sd : 
' educated in this dav and age without a bowing acquaint: 5. What ladies are mentioned in connexion with the rebuildin; 
cated in this day and age without a bowing acquaintance — 96¢ the walls of a city ? 
' at least with the principles of the internal-combustion engine. 6. What cities were crected with building matcrials taken fron 
1 - ° * ° another city ? 
Mr. Reginald Belfield is an enthusiastic amateur in the 7. Who is the only priest of Baal mentioned by name ? 
at of photography. To obtain the best results, he Says, it is 8. What man, belonging to the tribe of Judah, and of noblo 
1 absolutely necessary to have been trained as a painter. Given character, has left nothing on record but a short prayer ? 
this training, photography is really an art like painting. 9. When was a heap of stones used as a dining table ? 
He proceeds to prove it for us in charming landscapes such 10. What man, after a severe aifliction, was greatly blessed by 
as those of Palma Harbour, Majorca, and a Street in China, God ? 
which he publishes in From Landscape to Studio (Methuen, 11. What captive king was restored to his kingdom in consequence 
> . ~ . . . ° ‘ 
12s. 6d.). His afternoon study of Sheffield is a picture which of repentance and prayer ? 
the Smoke Abatement Society should certainly secure for 12. Who married his aunt ? 
the r use. 13. The advance of the British Army into Palestine in 1917 was 
— * * * * ade ol 7 Wn ps if D 7» Why was not that 
rere made through the southern part of the country. Why was 
vets = route chosen for the Israelites after their deliverance from Epyypt 2? 


Lieutenant Miller, the well-known author of My System, 
Who must have earned the gratitude of many healthy millions 


Answers will be found on page 159. 
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Don Quixote on 


Aloysius Horn: The Ivory Coast in the Earlies. Edited by 
Ethelreda Lewis. Foreword by John Galsworthy. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

THERE are two ways of looking at this unique book. You 

may read it as a record of adventure among savage beasts 

and savager men: “ Aye, I’ve been fighting all the time and 
building Empire—so-called. Me first fight was up my rivers 
and me last one was when I was with Kitchener's Cattle 

Thieves in the Boer War. Unless you count being on a 

mine-sweeper when the big scrap was on... And before 

that there was General Villa’s turn-up in Mexico ... And 
we'll throw in the old Matabele War long ago.” Or you 
van look at it as a treasury of world-wisdom of a man who 
has had to deal with the sternest realities of wild nature at 
its wildest, one of which Alfred Aloysius “ Horn” (which 
is not his real surname) has built his faith and his philosophy. 
* Pity’s a fancy article Nature in her wisdom can only leave 
to humanity.” But Nature, red in tooth and claw, has also 
her kindly and simple sides: “if we'd think of Death as 
the hand of Nature it’d be no worse than lying down to 
sleep in a cornfield,” and “ there’s a simplicity comes from 
the worship of Nature,” for “ you forget the animosities of 
rcligion when you are living a life close to her.” And sophis- 
ticated civilization has yet much to learn from her: “ Aye, 

Nature sure has spread some of the ingenuity of man over the 

wilder races. “Tis not all reserved for Piccadilly.” But the 

hunter-aphorist has his lighter as well as deeper moods. 

Could anything be etched more truly and sharply than this 

little sketch of a lady philanthropist who came to see him 

when he was down and out in a Johannesburg doss-house— 

* Stout body, used to the job. Talks pleasant and nevet 

listens to what you are telling her.’ And again: ‘‘ One of 

those weighty daughters of Israel that’s only just getting used 
to having a house to play with.” From whatever angle 
you approach it, this book is a very big thing, and Mrs. 

Etheireda Lewis is cntitled to our fullest gratitude for 

bringing it into the world. 

Quite briefly, this instalment (there is a hinted and joyful 
possibility of yet more to come) deals with the story of a white 
trader's life on the Ogowe River fifty years ago. Aloysius 
* Horn ” himself writes the formal life in his own delightfully 
peculiar spelling and fine Victorian style ; Mrs. Lewis contri- 
butes the inner life of the adventurer in ‘“* Conversations ” 
taken down full, shrewd, and burning as they fell from the 
old man’s lips. 

And what a life and what an experience was his! ‘ In the 
world of literature [he muses] you're dust and ashes if you 
haven't got a background of facts,’”’ and facts he pours out in 
a golden stream. The pivot of the book is Lola D——, a 
beautiful half-white girl with auburn hair set off with “a 





the Ivory Coast 


dressing of white hair-pins made of hippo ivory inlaid wit) 
ebony,’ whom a tribe of cannibals held as a virgin goddess 
in sacred captivity, and whom at dead of night * Ilorn” 
along with another white man rescued and took down to the 
coast, when they got her on board a steamer and * Peru” 
married her ** amongst the seabirds.’ The imagination of 
a Haggard is outdone by this incident and by the Watch Walls 
of the Dead—* a flight of steps right up from the river. An 
amphitheatre at the top and big granite squares at the bottom 
- . . Where the quaggas cried from the walls and played up 
and down the stairway with their little hoofs echoing.” And 
then comes the touch which ineluctably stamps the truth of 
the picture—** they must a’ been doing it for long enough— 
judging by the thickness of the dung at the top there.’ We 
see the old trader-hunter (though he was young then) camped 
on a sandbank in the mellow searchlight of the tropic moon, 
while ‘* the harmless hippos could often be seen feeding on the 
banks and showed up plainly by a fosforescent glow round the 
jaws as they chewed tacir food,” the silence of the night 
broken ever and anon by the low trumpetings of the elephants 
and the growl of a gorilla ** that feels like a tremor you could 
touch, if you put your hand to the ground. The Dawn-Maker 
the natives call him, same as we say Chanticleer.” Gangs of 
slaves go down river ; a white-haired grandmother, her day of 
usefulness past, is tossed into the rapids for the crocodiles; 
young slave-girls are brutally handled by buyers. And all 
ihe time glides on the great river “like a snake with green 
sides. The middle stream its silvery belly,’ while “the 
kingfishers thread to and fro in front of your canoe like bobbins 
o” bright silk.” 

As we read this magnificent book some of us may think of 
Sorrow, but Borrow was milk and water to * Horn”; soine of 
the great African hunters—Harris, Gordon Cumming, Baldwin, 
and Selous, but these men’s careers, adventurous as they were, 
held nothing of the deadly starkness of what befell Aloysius 
“Tforn.”” Some may think of white men gone native, like 
John Dunn, the Zulu chief, or of traders and pioneers like dear 
old Sam Edwards of Matabeleland, ** ar Interior Sam.” But 
to none of them was given a career like that of this old travel: 
ling hawker, who at the end of his seventy-three years has 
written his life in a Johannesburg doss-house, who was made 
blood-brother to cannibals, the strength of whose manhood 
was not wasted, but yet poured out so lavishly in * Africa, 
Ma’am. Africa—as Nature meant her to be, the home of the 
black man and the quiet elephant. Never a sound, Ma’am, ina 
great landscape at noon—only the swish of elephants in 
grass.” 

“ What's any book, after all, but a compilation of facts plus 
ideas ?”2 And here are both, in a book indeed. 

M. J. C. M. 


A Statesman’s Faith 


Religio Laici. By Henry Slesser. (Mowbray and Co., Ltd. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


Tue title Sir Henry Slesser has chosen for his little volume 
calls up great memories, and challenges inevitable comparisons. 
The shades of Sir Thomas Browne, master of the jewelled prose 
of the Religio Medici and of Coventry Patmore, with the 
exquisite economies of his Religio Poetae,” wait at our side 
us we read. 

Well, Religio Laic: cannot claim a place along with these: 
For one thing, it is uneven in effect. Tour of the twelve papers 
which make up its coztents are reprints of addresses delivered 
to Anglo-Catholic Congresses and a contribution to the 
Nineteenth Century end After. Tt goes without saying that 
the style of platform speech, however admirable (and just 
vecause it is admireble for that purpose), is not the style of an 
sssay. These four chapters break in on the development of 
the book, are more personal in wording, seck to make their 
points faster. We do not deny that the dovetailing is well 
done, but we are happier when Sir Henry settles down again 
to write out what he has tosay. Mven then, another feature of 
Religio Laici is continued assertion. The real essayist either 


deals in studied persuasion, or dazzles by epigram. Sir Henry 
says that a thing is so, and leaves it there ; those who agree will 
be gratified, but the English mind in general is cautious and 
much on its guard against being rushed. 

Having said this much, we wish at once to express a most 
real pleasure that one who has held a great ollice of State 
should come forward under pressure of a busy life, as one 
interested in the greater and more enduring issues. Sit 
Henry knows that the things scen are temporal, but the 
things unseen are eternal. In a materialistic and sensational 
age, we weleome these essays derived from a public life lived 
in a rarer and more bracing atmosphere. 

Sir Henry loves definiteness. Yet the limits of his space, 
the wide range of his subiect-matter, and, at times, the necd 
of making telling points in public speaking, again and agail 
suggest doubts to a reader not in previous sympathy with his 
line of thought. ‘* Where,” he asks, ** shall wisdom be found?” 
And he answers, “ In the teaching Church ; instituted by out 
Lord Hiroself te maintain the Faith in its integrity, with al 
authority infallibly inspired.” That sounds well;  whal 
immediately follows is less satisfactory. ‘Argument ma) 
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rage in definition of the exact organ of Catholic infallibility. 
Catholics of the Roman cbedience place it in the person of 
the Holy Father—the Greeks in General Council or in the 


Episcopate ; but it is not open to any Catholic, without grave 





inconsistency, to deny the doctrine of infallibility.” Naturally, 
then, we want to know where Sir Henry finds infallibility, and 
he does not tell us. He cannot appeal to the Pope ; for he 
would be told that he is a Protestant; nor to the Fastern 
doctrine of the entire consensus of an orthodox Episcopate ; 
for there is no such consensus in the Anglican Church at 
present, at any rate on points that Sir Henry would think of 
cardinal! importance ; will he take his stand with Cranmer in an 
appeal to a future and visionary Council of a united Christen- 
dom? If so, what of the present, and its needs? We have 
an uncomfortable suspicion that here, after all, is only a 
brilliant Anglo-Catholic infallibility for Anglo- 
Catholicism. 

Then there is a recurrent and insistent appeal to the 
mediaeval ideal (ante-Hildebrandine, of ‘the 
Holy Empire with its divine manifestation in Pope and 
Emperor, in priest and layman.’ No one can deny the 
attractiveness of this clear-cut conception, especially to a 
legal mind. But did it ever work itself out practicaily ? 
That there have been curious harkings-back to it, in ** les idées 
even in Kaiserism, no one will dispute, but 


claiming 


course) of 


Napoléoniennes,” 
js it not well to face realities, to recognize that the Renaissance 
and the Reformation were world-facts, bringing to birth 
separate nationalities, even individual ** churches,” or expres- 
sions of the Faith, and that no age has felt the urge towards 
self-determination more than our own ? Historically speaking, 
attempts to put back the clock have always spelt failure. 
The Stuarts and Napoleon, in so many ways in the van of 
progress, had to yield to the fatal drag of dying or dead ideals. 
Will the Oxford Movement, will a revived and “ final” 
Thomism, minus the Pope, in the end escape? We are the 
last to throw cold water on “ international idealism” ; but 
it is Sir Henry Slesser who, a paragraph further on, brings down 
the douche. ‘* The League of Nations is not Catholic.” 

Sir Henry is not quite at ease in his political Zion. The 
schemes of Syndicalism offend him; “ vast institutions, 
whether of masters or of men, unduly suberdinate the individual] 
to the whole, thus imperilling his will... The Labour Party, 
if well persuaded, “‘ will be forced to look to the smaller form 
of industrial guild.’ This is wise and brave counsel. Of 
such there is no lack in the book, and it is worth study. 


Mediaeval Matters 


Trails of the Troubedours. By Raimon de Loi. 
Giovanni Petrina. (John Long. 12s. €d.) 
The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. By C. H. Haskins. 
(Harvard University Press. Also Oxford University Press. 

21s.) 


Illustrated by 


AmonG the close-pressed pointed houses the mighty Gothic 
cathedrals are rising, taking heaven by storm, with a rush as of 
wings and lances, vibrating mystcriously with the daring 
tensions of their aspirations, concluding their beautiful order 
at last with a building all flower and flame. On the great fair 
heights of serener Chartres and Amiens and Rheims, calm 
figures of saints and kings, in gracious fluted raiment, rival the 
purity and sweetness of archaic Greek statues ; and angels, 
flowing and curving shapes, with thickly serried curls and a 
smiling air at once wild and sophisticated, speak softly to 
Virgins delicate as the Sarrasine Nicolete, or, as if in secret 
mirth, bend before some grave bishop, while gryphons and 
stryges lean out to salute the Prince of the powers of the air. 
Within, between the soaring arches, upon the windows fused of 
burning sapphire and smouldering rose, the pale pearl faces of 
the saints are seen lost in some conflagration of unearthly 
business. Deep in the choir the murmur of “holy Latin 
immemorial * adds one more mystical epithet to the litanies ; 
and the liturgical antiphonies of Easter pass dreamily into the 
mystery-play. In the garden enclosed of the high French 
castle, or out in the flowering orchard, the lady with golden hair 
and eyes of vair listens to her own litanies, to which one more 
mystical epithet has been given, sung by her recognized poet- 
lover whose “ amour courtois,” perhaps, is dreamily changing 
into some passion-play. In the exquisite French ivory mirror- 
tases you can see them, their angular pointed attitudes, naive 


and subtle. Meanwhile in many a quiet scriptorium the 
patient monks are illuminating great initials, sumptuous and 
fine, with all the fierce fantasy of repressed desire. In the 
young universities, such as that noisily gathering at Paris, the 
schoolmen debate their subile points, while the students sing 
the love-songs of that audacious clerk Abelard, under the 
windows of the house where the supreme heart of Héloise is 
burning against his own. The great roads wind to Reme and 
Compostella, thronged with 
scholars, weary kings, all meet rng in the monks’ hostels, and 
unconsciously piecing together the great stories of the 
Saint Bernard is preaching at Vézelay, Saint Louis is embarking 
at Aigues-Mortes, King Richard will 
unredeemed. 





pilgrims, jongleurs, vagrant 


world. 


weep over Jerusalem 
The Countess of Champagne has decided in a 
(But so 
Jaufré Rudel sails dying, to see 
his Princess of Tripoli. Aristotle returns to the scholars, but 
hand with Averroés, the Arabian Virgil, 
disguised as a sweet magician and a Christian symbolist, goes 


Court of Love that love in marriage is impossible. 
decide the novelists to-day.) 


hand in herctie. 


ghostly, maintaining through fevcrish chivalric war and 
feverish chivalric love the tradition of his pure Latinity. Ovid 


is another ghost, fragrant as dead roses, solicited especially in 
luxurious heretical Toulouse. But these hardly prevail 
against the Oriental contagion. The sandalwood, emerald, 
and frankincense of the East softly invade the 
Pantheisms and dualisms that began in Persia drift like pagan 
pollen over the South of France till the Albigensian massacres 
involve the lords of Provence, who suffer nobly for the sake of 
tolerance and friendship ; and the dreadful wrath of Simon de 
Montfort destroys troubadours and heretics alike. 


castles. 


This recollection of some mediaeval images is caused by 
the perusal of two very different books. Both are concerned 
with the Middle Ages and both with France, for in France 
all the qualities of that excessive period are most manifest. 
In Trails of the Troubadours Raimon de Loi tries to convey 
some notions of the great mediaeval doctrine of Romantic 
Love, and of the peculiar and elaborate kind of poetry it 
inspired. Since the writer temperamentally in 
sympathy with his subject, it seems a pity that some kind of 
false literary shame drives him frequently to be slangy and 
even Mark Twainish in his style. For it is a theme deserving 
a fine analysis. When Aude was brought into the stern 
company of paladins to fall dead at the feet of Charlemagne, 
her mute and passionate interpolation began a change by which 
French poetry became subject to the lady of the knight's 
allegiance. The theory of romantic love develops through 
many exotic and exquisite people, through intricate and 
beautiful verse; and it is indeed caught into fame when 
Petrarch one April day sees Laura’s golden hair and dark 
eyes by the cathedral door, and into heaven when Dante 
follows the red robe of Beatrice through the lilies of the 
Vita Nuova. The writer does not linger over the charming 
and slightly perverse distinctions of the code ; but the names 
of places like Carcassonne, Béziers, Narbonne, Les Baux, 
Aigues-Mortes are in themselves incantations, to which he 
does justice when he is serious. 


seems 


The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century deals with a distinct 
part of the Middle Ages, and with only one aspect of that. 
It is a lucid and temperate book, dwelling, with accurate 
scholarship and width of vision, on the hard thinking and 
minute work on which mediaevalism reared its poetic super- 
structure like fantasy and fable. The work of the hymn- 
makers and scholars at courts, abbeys. universities, cathedral 
schools, is described with much sympathy and insight. That 
there was a kind of pre-Renaissance in the twelfth century 
has been admitted by others. When Nicolete walks among 
the daisies her beauty is her holiness, and Aucassin’s speech 
about hell is a pretty piece of paganism; the story of Amis 
and Amile quivers with that ideal of intense and perfect 
friendship that is the Renaissance platonic equivalent of 
romantic love. Nor did what we call the Italian Renaissance 
deny its debt. The lonely horn of Roncesvalles sounded 
through the debates at the Milanese court ; and the matters 
of France and Spain became the substance of new Italian 
poetry. In full Cinquecento, Michelangelo would theorize 
over the Virgin’s immortal youth like Duns and 
even Leonardo was versed both in its science and its theology. 


Scotus ; 


R. ANNAND TAYLOR. 
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Life and Matter 


Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics. By H. Wildon 
Carr. (Macmillan. 7s. €d.) 

Tue reasonable man’s concept’ons of goodness and of God will 
be determined in part by bis conception of the universe as a 
whole. Now the views of all reasonable men about the 
universe as a whole are in a state of perpetual flux, since 
scientists, who overwhelm us periodically with fresh consign- 
ments of facts, leave us no alternative but to enlarge our 
universes to accommodate them. Our ethical and religious 
views change as our universes change, and it is, therefore, 
scarcely «a matter for surprise that Professor Wildon Carr, 
who approaches ethics and religion from the stzndpoint of the 
philosophy of creative evolution, should draw few, if any, 
conclusions which the moralist or theologian of twenty years 
ago would recognize as either ethical or religious. 

Human freedom, for example, he finds in the capacity which 
we possess in virtue of our intellect to change our environment 
in accordance with our needs, while morality consists in realiz- 
ing the nature and purpose of evolution, and right conduct in 
furthering that purpose by striving for the ideal of a perfected 
humanity. A little thin this, and not very striking. As a 
matter of fact the book, in spite of its title, has little to do with 
Ethics or Religion. What Professor Carr has really set him- 
self to do is to present to us in outline the picture of the 
universe which the facts revealed by biology seem to him 
insistently to demand. It is the everlasting mind-matter 
problem which chiefly occupies his attention, and leads him 
to a conception of the universe which for boldness and origin- 
ality is entitled to a high place in modern metaphysics. 

The nineteenth-century attempt to derive life from matter, 
on the ground that life is merely matter become conscious of 
itself, has palpably broken down. As Professor Carr points 
out, it is generally recognized to-day that no amount of infor- 
mation that we can obtain about matter can tell us anything 
about life. Life, then, exists as well as matter, and we have 
by some means or other to find accommodation for both of 
them in our universe. 

Two alternatives suggest themselves. The first, that life 
was ut some given moment of time smuggled into the universe 
from outside. There was a time when the earth was a mass 
of molten lava, even of glowing gas ; under such conditions 
life as we know it would have been impossible. Moreover, 
many of the chemical compounds found in living organisms, 
or secreted by them, can now be manufactured in the labora- 
tory ; we are indeed within measurable distance of making 
synthetic protoplasm. But nobody contends that the successful 
manufacture of certain kinds of material is the same as the 
creation of life. We may create a material which would be 
susceptible to the current of life ; but until life had entered 
into it, it would be merely a collection of chemicals. The 
inference is that life enters into matter at a certain stage, but 
is not necessarily always present in matter. 

The other alternative is that life was present in the particles 
of matter from the first. Plants, we know, possess life of a 
kind, and the researches of Sir J. Bose show that even metals 
respond to stimulus and are subject to fatigue. It is possible, 
therefore, that life is present in some degree, even in the lowest 
material forms, but that our instruments are not sufliciently 
delicate to detect it. 

These two alternatives go as far as science can take us ; yet 
both for Professor Carr are attended by an insuperable difli- 
culty. They envisage life and matter as two principles differ- 
ent in kind, and then proceed to assume that they interact. 
But how can a spiritual entity, devoid of all material qualities, 
without shape, size, weight, or position in space, ** get into” 
matter ? How can it influence it or be influenced by it ? 
Clearly the philosopher cannot rest content with a dualism of 
this kind. ‘* Dualism,” says Professor Carr, ‘is essentially 
irrational ; and all science and all philosophy bear witness to 
the instinctive aversion of the human mind to rest satisfied 
with unreason.’ Yet, as he repeatedly points out, matter 
and mind are essentially and fundamentally different. 

This, then, is the problem that the author's metaphysic 
endeavours to solve. The solution is briefly as follows. 
There is one concrete reality which is life. Life is like a foun- 


tain, continually ascending and expressing itself as it ascends 


in ever more complex and intricate structures. But the 
fountain has also a reverse movement ; the spent drops fal 
back, and the reverse movement of life is matter. The 
material universe is, the physicists tell us, like a clock that is 
running down: the more complicated clements are breaking 
up, energy is lost, and the whole system seems doomed ulti- 
mately to reach a state of motionless equilibrium. As the 
bedy is the waste product of the individual's life, and, when 
that life is finished, is discarded and merged in the world of 
matter, so we may conceive that the physical world as a whole 
is the débris of a vaster life activity, which, though it 
transcends both knowledge and imagination, is nevertheless 
continuous with our own life. 

Thus mind and matter are two aspects or movements of 
the same stream of life; mind is the aspiring, matter the 
downward energy. But they can only be so conceived by us 
in so far as mind can stand outside the life of which it is an 
aspect, and reflect upon its own condition ; in so far, that is 
to say, as it can view the movement of life as a whole from 
outside. To the drops which compose the ascending stream 
of the fountain there appear to be not one stream but two; 
the water that falls back seems, in other words, to belong, not 
to the same fountain as themselves, but to a separate stream, 
Hence the appearance which matter indubitably presents to 
science and to common sense of being radically different from 
mind. 


C. E. M. Joan. 


New Fire out of Ireland 


The Dark Breed. By F. R. Higgins. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 
The Son of Learning. By Austin Clarke. (Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 
Mr. Hiccrixs defines something of the peculiarly capti- 
vating quality of his own verse in a note—to be found at the 
end of the book, but it should be read first—on the work of 
the younger Irish poets in general. ‘* These young writers,” 
he says, “impose on English verse the rhythm of a gapped 
music, and through this music we hear echoes of secret har- 
monies and sweet twists still turning to-day through many a 
quaint Connaught song.” There is certainly the rhythm ofa 
gapped music in most of the poems in this book, for although 
the underlying technique is everywhere sure and traditional, 
all the easy flow of phrase has been replaced by some new 
feeling for words which, if it does not seem so spontaneous 
in the result, is infinitely more stimulating to read, and bears 
re-reading as the more primitive verse-forms do not. Mr. 
Higgins, indeed, has done precisely what Mr. W. B. Yeats did 
when he loosened his rhythm to admit a lovelier, more haunt- 
ing music into his art ; he has heard strange sounds from afar, 
a sweet harping, very faint and distant, and if he is not always 
entirely successful in rendering what he has heard into intelli- 
gible English who shall blame him? ‘There is a coloured fire 
of words known to Irish and Scottish writers that would only 
burn the fingers of the English poets however they might 
approach it. “ Not with dreams but with fire in the mind, 
the eyes of Gaelic poetry reflect a richness of life and the 
intensity of a dark people still part of the landscape.” ‘That 
is what the author of The Dark Breed has himself written, 
and the criticism is just and illuminating. 

Mr. Higgins has a remarkable sense of water—not fire- 
quenching, but fire-reflecting—that must make this book a 
delight to island-lovers and those who have lived much in 
places by the sea. Here is a verse from “ Hermits,” which 
illustrates both that water-sense and the broken-rhythmed 
music to which I have referred : 


Lay oars to the thole pins, O row there ; 
These townlands of men 
Are hedged from the quiet that even 
Nods a lake hen ; 
From under their hills of blackthorn, 
Come and row : 
From under close branches, on waters 
Grown blue with the sloe : 
And away, when a day moon is fooling 
The full birds home, ; 
We'll pull until sunset has dropped 
To luminous foam. 
After having read * Hermits” through several times, very 
carefully, I am still uncertain as to the exact sense of * the 
quiet that even nods a lake hen * —which illustrates a third 
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aspect of Mr. Higgins’s verse, his occasional ‘‘ sweet twists 
of obscurity ; and I still feel that *‘on waters grown blue 
with the sloe”’ is one of those phrases that have been stolen 
direct from some store of hidden magic beyond the ‘ utmost 
purple rim ~’ of the world. 

Mr. Austin Clarke’s The Son of Learning has already been 
noticed in the Spectator under ** This Week’s Books,” but 
no apology is needed for including this poetic comedy by a 
young Irish writer ‘‘ with fire in the mind * under the same 
heading as The Dark Breed. Were are the same bright ring 
of words, the same curiously hesitating advance, through 
lyrical stanzas, to an end that could in no way have been 
otherwise. And both books leave one with the conviction 
that the poetry of the younger Ireland is to-day, as much as it 
eyer Was, a very strong and glowing thing. H.M. 
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The Architect in History 


The Architect in History. By Martin S. Briggs, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Oxford University Press. 10s.) 
The Architecture of the Renaissance in France. By W. H. 
Ward, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Two vols. (Batsford. 21s. each.) 
Anderson and Spiers: The Architecture of Ancient Greece. 
By William Bell Dinsmoor. 
Anderson and Spiers: The Architecture of Ancient Rome. 
By Thomas Ashby, D.Litt., F.S.A. (Batsford. 21s. net each.) 
TurEE notable books on architecture have just made their 
appearance. Of these, the first, The Architect in History, is the 
most attractive to the general reader. Its author, Mr. Martin 
§. Briggs, has traced the position of this great profession in 
England, Greece and Rome in the Middle Ages, in the Renais- 
sance in Italy, in France and in England, and finally in the 
nineteenth century in our own country. 

He makes out a very interesting case for the permanence 
and importance of architects. For example, he combats 
strongly the generally held view that in the Middle Ages, the 
great Gothic cathedrals were built almost entirely without 
the aid of architects. He gocs so far as to say :—‘* It may 
be stated without doubt that for every mediaeval building of 
Importance there was an architect.” Thus he directly con- 
troverts the view that the great cathedrals rose almost spon- 
taneously from the religious enthusiasm of the popylation. 

These mediaeval architects were, according to Mr. Briggs, 
called ‘* masters,”’ or sometimes ** master-masons,”’ but their 
duties were very much the same as those of the modern 
architect. In his account of Renaissance Italy, Mr. Briggs 
quotes much from Vasari, thus adding to the attraction of his 
pages. It is a pleasant book for those interested in the 
art and craft of building. 

Messrs. Batsford are to be congratulated on their enterprise 
in issuing two big books on architecture, each in two volumes, 
and each a part of their series, ** The Historical Architecture 
library.” In the first place they have reissued, in a form 
revised by Sir John W. Simpson, Mr. Ward's well-known 
volumes on the Architecture of the Renaissance in France. 
They have added to an already large list of illustrations 
and the result is two very attractive volumes. But we 
tamnot say that we like the heavy super-calendered paper 
which has been used ; but perhaps this was necessary owing 
tothe number and character of the illustrations. 

The other important publication is again a revised version 
ofan earlier work. This is Anderson and Spiers’s well-known 
History of the Architecture of Ancient Rome and Ancient Greece. 
These volumes have been reissued and revised in the light 
of modern research. The work on the Grecian volume has 
been undertaken by Professor W. B. Dinsmoor, of the American 
Academy at Athens, and the volume on Rome has had a 
similar service done to it by Dr. Thomas Ashby, who was for 
many years Director of the British School at Rome. 
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Ficti 

iction 

WITCH. By Anthony Richardson, 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)—** Dank” is the adjective that most 
nearly describes Mr. Anthony Richardson's new novel. It is 
totally unrelieved by humour and is most depressing reading 
from beginning to end, even though the heroine marries and 
(presumably) lives happily ever after. Mrs. de Feval, who is 
known to the villagers as * The Barbury Witch,” lives with her 
two daughters, one illegitimate and the other scmi-imbecile, 
in an isolated cottage in the heart of the downs. She has a 
doubtful past and a box full of love letters to console her, 
but her daughters have nothing to ease the monotonous 
squalor of their lives except occasional visits from their half- 
brother. It is when he brings a man friend to stay in the 
desolate house that the story really begins. Mr. Richardson 
is a master of atmosphere and a clever writer. But 
his atmosphere is so terribly thick and gloomy that it is 
impossible to see his characters clearly, and they appear 


THE BARBURY 


like grey shadows moving through a heavy blight. The 
book is as depressing as many a Russian novel. 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN STAIRS. By Arthur 


Edward Waite. (Theosophical Publishing House, Ltd. 10s.}-- 
It is impossible to give the plot of The Quest of the Golden 
Stairs. One does not give the plot of a fairy story and this 
one is more than a tale, as admirers of Mr. Waite will recognize. 
It is an escape from the world into an enchanted kingdom, 
and we advise the reader to set out on a pilgrimage with 
Prince Starbeam and see with him the Phoenix, the Daughter 
of the Stars and all those who wear white or green samite. 
Sceptics and cynics need not be afraid of tawdry glitter and 
silvery sentiment even though they may dislike the spelling 
of the word Faerie. Some of Mr. Waite’s phrases here 


might have come from the book of Proverbs: * The rusty 
key may open the house of plenty, and a wicket gate lead 
to places of mystery.” and “The woe of the world is a 


stinging nettle and the secret is to clutch it.” 

DEW OF THE SEA, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Tlorace Annesley Vachell. (Cassell. 7s. Gd. net.)——Mr. Vachell 
gives us under the above title over a dozen short 
Most of them are concerned with persons desirous of acquiring 
* easy money,” and not too particular as to the way in which 
they attain their aim. With so accomplished a writer as Mr. 
Vachell, the tales are, of course, quite readable, but it cannot 
be said that they are either very distin zuished or particularly 
original. 


BLUE MURDER. By Edimund Snell. (Visher Unwin. 7s. 6d, 
net.)—Blue Murder docs not give us a quite coherent account 
of the terrible plot for the conquest of the world invented 
by the mad scientist Ahlborg. Readers who do not like to 
study ** shockers ” as clos« ly as a philosophical essay will 
get a little confused between Ahlborg and * The Lizard,” 
his remarkably able aide-de-camp. There are some exciting 


moments, but, on the whole, the beok is disappointing. 


S 


storie S. 


THOU SHALT NOT KILL. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.)—The devices by which Sir Ambrose 


Gilks tries to make away with his ward are almost too crude 
to be interesting ; time after time the hero has to save the 
unfortunate girl at the very last and critical moment, and 
this duplicating of a tense situation becomes not a little 
monotonous. It cannot be said either that the book is made 
more attractive by the portraits of the various characters, 
which are merely types-—-the villnin is literally hoist 
with his own petard, while the hero and heroine are in a 
fair way to living happily ever after. 


DARK ANN. By Marjoric Bowen. (John Lane. 7s. 
net.)-—Miss Marjorie Bowen is more at home in the fiftcenth 
century than in the twenticth, and her attempts at psycho- 
logical insight into the minds of the moderns are, to say the 
least of it, superficial. But her stories are always readable, 
the best in this volume being * Dark Ann,” a tale over which 
the flavour of the supernatural sheds an air of romance. 
Miss Bowen appears to be ignorant of the fact that Mr. Holman 
Hunt long ago painted the picture described in her story, 
“The Scapegoat,’ as the work of the clever modern painter, 
Charles Castor Mallot. It cannot be said that the collection 
displays Miss Bowen's art to advantage. 


A LOT OF TALK. By Helen Ashton. (Ernest Benn. 
%s. 6d. net.)—This is a readable book in which the author 
carries out her own prescription for a successful novel; the 
modern young man tries his hand at authorship and we are 
told that “he had managed to get love scene or a meal 
into every chapter, and sometimes both. This, he was 
assured, would make the book popular.’ There are a great 
many meals in this story and many descriptions of the way 
in which two young doctors manage their servantless domestic 
affairs. The descriptions of hospital life are given in minute 
detail, some of which is almost too technica! for the ordinary 
reader, 
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Current Literature 


SPRING FLOWERS OF THE WILD. By Edward Step, 
¥.L.S. (Jarrolds. 5s.)—-Hitherto most books about wild 
flowers have been arranged alphabetically, Black Medick 
following Bitter Vetch, Goldilocks following Golden Saxifrage 
and so on in a straightforward but rather unintelligent list which 
entirely ignored the fact that certain flower communities—of 
the cornfield, of the forest, of the chalk hills—should naturally 
be grouped together as they are found; this little book 
therefore predisposes us in its favour at once from the mere 
fact of its departure from that old way; in these pages a 
flower of the beechwood, say the Hairy Vioiet, is found next to 
another flower of the beechwood, the Wild Strawberry, and 
thus each chapter may be said to take the reader for a walk 
through one certain type of country. This is convenient and 
delightful, and no better guide could be imagined for the purpose 
than Professor Step, who not only writes with an intimate 
knowledge of flowers, but, what is rarer, conveys his know- 
ledge in a charming way. ‘There is a real fragrance about this 
little book and we have only one fault to find. —it should have 
been published in January, not in June. 


THE HERRING AND THE HERRING FISHERIES. 
By J. Travis Jenkins. (P.S. King. 12s.)—-The most surprising 


thing about this book is thet it was not written vears ago. 
We have had statistics about the herring fisheries, statistics 
galore, pamphlets in sheaves, and a score of very excellent 
books dealing in the driest possible manner with a subject 
which is not only a wet and slippery one, but also as highly 
charged with romance and adventure as well might be. We 
are reminded here that the herring is the only fish which has 
been the direct cause of several wars. For the herring 
fishery has been a prolonged battle against the elements and 
marauding enemy vessels the like of which would be unbe- 
lievable in any other industry. Men have squabbled and 
fought each other over herrings as cats do ever since the first 
fishery of importance was started by the Dutch at Scania, 
at the entrance to the Baltic Sea. (The British, it may be 
interpolated here, have not been slow to possess themselves 
of other nations’ secrets, as the following injunction, sent to 
the masters of two herring busses, shows: “ Do you direct 
perswade the most sedate and ingenious parts of your English 
crews, nay, bribe them to it by a gallon or so of Brandy, to 
learn the Dutchman’s secret in gyping, salting, packing, and 
curing of herrings.”) ‘To-day the Scottish herring fisheries 
alone employ some 17,000 men, and if there is not material 
for interesting reading in that, then the present reviewer is a 
Dutchman: which he certainly is not. Professor Jenkins’s 
account is exhaustive, and always entirely alive. And even 
those who may be uncertain about the exact difference 
between a kipper, a bloater, and a red herring need not feel 
that they are at any time out of their depth in technicalities. 


OLD ENGLISIL MILLS AND INNS. By R. Thurston 
Tlopkins. (Cecil Palmer. 12s. 6d.)—It is high time we did 
have an authoritative book on the old windmills and water- 
wheels of England, for it may not be long, unhappily, before 
the oldest and, artistically, best ef them are beyond the 
reach of the most friendly and industrious biographer. Mr. 
Hopkins’s book gives away many delicious rural secrets — 
there is a little undreamt of lake beyond Boring Whee! Mill, for 
instance-—-and it combines charm with thoroughness, but 
actually it is concerned with only three counties, Sussex, and 
parts of Surrey and Kent, and the author has plenty of work 
ahead of him if he cares to go further afield. Consider the 


windmills of Norfolk, the watermiils of Shropshire and those of 


Somersetshire rivers. Mr. Hopkins seems undecided as to 
whether the subject is worth pursuing thus far ; we can assure 
him that it is. “IT see poetry ina crazy old mill where other 
people see only rats and cobwebs,” he writes, but is that quite 
fair to the many readers who will certainly find poetry and 
charm in this rather tentative book of his, Ict alone in the 
ancient mills themselves ? We hope, at any rate, that this is not 
to be the last book he gives us on such a fascinating subject. 


THE HOMELAND OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. By Ernest 
di. Rann. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—If this little book has any 
merit, it is because of its attempt to include within one cover 
matter which can be found elsewhere within many. The word 
* Homeland,” though, is one of doubtful meaning when we 
find Kast Anglia called the Homeland of Carlyle on the strength 
of his having described Bury in Past and Present and of having 
once lodged tor a short time with FitzGerald near Woodbridge. 
And can Rye really be said to be Thackeray's homeland 
because part of the scene of Denis Duval is laid there? It 
was James's of course. Mr. Rann, while talking of the Doone 
country and acknowledging that Blackmore cared little for 
topographical exactness, airily says that we must accept 
the Doones as historical, but he would have done well to have 
given ground for the belief. When naming the Five Towns 
he enumerates six, and while his phrase ** the uninspired 
industry of Trollope” is a matter of taste in criticism, to 


speak of Crabbe’s Parish Registrar (p. 28) and Drayton’; 
Poly-Albion (p. 51) is not the kind of mistake we shoujj 
expect to find in a book about writing folk. But the compila. 
tion must have meant many pleasant walks for the author and 
may give the reader the occasion for others. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Keith Henderson. Illustrated, 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—This is the first of a series of 
handbooks which is intended to explain what is newest jp 
modern Science and Art, and which shall at the same tinge 
be written in simple language. The last condition is, in this 
volume, fulfilled by such sentences as ** A Seythian drinks o 
the blood of the first man he kills. No. Notnice. Lagree”, 
“in the best circles tails are no longer worn” ; or the query, 
to account for the apparent half-breeds of Predmost— 
* could the little Aurignacian fatties have ever condescc:ded ty 
smile upon the sombre Mousterian males?” It might |» 
pointed out to Mr. Henderson that children get bored by 
this kind of bright writing, and that not many adults really 
like it. But his book is certainly useful in giving us a con. 
secutive and clear account of the main stages in the 
development of man. Having read it, the student. whether 
adult or juvenile, will know what is meant when he reads in 
the press about Cro-Magnon man and about Cretan and 
Sumerian cultures, and will be able to place the Piltdown 
skull in its proper stage of ascent. 


ANCIENT PERSIA AND IRANIAN CIVILIZATION, By 
Professor Clément Huart. Hlustrated. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d) 
—So far as may be, this volume brings into comprehensiy 
synthesis all recent theories and findings that relate to Ancient 
Persia, but, as its author points out, the systemati 
archaeological exploration of Persia still awaits accomplish 
ment, and until it finds it, early Iranic history will remain 
deficient, for the art of writing appeared late in Persia, 
This volume, which has been admirably translated from the 
French by Mr. M. R. Dobie of the British Museum (in briefest 
summary) recounts the history of the Achaemenids, the 
spread of Hellenism under the Seleucids, and the glories of 
the Sassanian age. As part of the history of the world’s 
evolution Persian history must always hold an important 
rank, for geographically Iran was a kind of clearing-hous 
or passage-way for East and West, and from it there spread 
over the world ideas of tolerance, liberty and justice, all of 
which “contributed to the syneretic movement which 
prepared the way for the coming of the universal religions.” 
We can now see in the Persian attack on Greece more thana 
mere attack of Oriental savagery on European freedom; 
rather the Greeks defended not civilization against barbarism, 
but a system of individual liberty and reason against one 
which was despotic though humane and just. 


THE MIGRATION OF BRITISHT CAPITAL TO 187i, 
By Leland Hamilton Jenks. (A. A. Knopf. 18s.)——Under 
a somewhat forbidding title, Mr. Jenks, a young American 
economist, has written an intensely interesting book on the 
development of British investments overseas between 181i 
and 1875, when this country, made rich by industry, wa 
financing the world. Mr. Jenks rightly emphasizes the 
importance of the human element. British investors were 
profoundly influenced by clever men like the first Rothschild 
and the first Baring, by Nicholas Biddle, Hudson, Grant, 
McHenry and others, and their campaigns are well worth 
following in Mr. Jenks’s learned and vivacious chapters. We 
may direct special attention to the chapter on *‘ Anglo- 
American Finance, 1828-39,” because it explains clearly 
why British people invested heavily in bonds of the Southem 
States and why these States defaulted. A gigantic speeculs 
tion, promoted by Biddle of the United States Bank ani 
based on cotton, collapsed and ruined half the planter. 
The defaulting States might, of course, have repaid thet 
debts when they recovered their prosperity, but at the time 
they could not do so, and all American securities were there: 
fore regarded with suspicion after 1839. Mr. Jenks’s account 
of the railway schemes made possible by British enterprix 
is equally good. His book is a most valuable companiod 
to the political histories of the Victorian era. 

THE RURAL INDUSTRIES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES.—IIl. DECORATIVE CRAFTS AND RURAI 
POTTERIES. By Helen E. FitzRandolph and M. Dorie 
Hay. (Clarendon Press. 5s.)-Two ladies, working 0 
behalf of the Agricuitural Economics Research Institute a 
Oxford, have collected much curious and interesting informs 
tion about the village industries of England. They describ 
clearly what is being done, give details of wages, explain the 
difliculties of marketing the wares, and discuss the prospects. 
Too often the subject is merely treated from a sentimenta 
standpoint. The authors rightly try to get down to hat 
facts, though they realize that the primary object of thé 
Women's Institutes and other organizations is to teach 
country women and girls some pleasant handicraft for the! 
leisure hours. They rule out lace-making as wholly unprofit 
able; it yields at best a few pence an hour to a skilled 
worker. There are better prospects for hand-weaving, glove 
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making, leather-working, basket-making and other attractive 
erafts, provided always that a regular market can be found. 


The five Women’s Institutes in Warwickshire, who 
combined to open a shop at Dunchurch, have done well, 
and the example might be widely followed. 
a main road, and passing motorists are good customers. 
The jet and serpentine workers are not forgotten, and ther 
js an appendix on the Brandon flint knappers, of whom in 


ti ; 
Phe shop is on 


1923 there were only four, with an old man to dig the flint 
put of a deep shaft. 
THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE GREEKS. By J. L. 


Myres. (Arnold. 14s.)— Professor Myres in this very able 
and interesting book examines in turn the Greek notions 
of society, initiative, justice, law and freedom, discussing in 
detail the terms used by Homer and Herodotus, Plato and 
Aristotle, and illustrating Greek ideas from his own wid: 
knowledge of comparative anthropology. The text, based on 
lectures delivered at the Wesleyan University, Middletown. 
Connecticut, is designed for readers who know no Greek, 
but classical students will find the notes full and convenient. 
Professor Myres shows once again that after two thousand 
years the Greek political philosophers have still a great deal 
to teach us, and not least in their insistence on the reasonnble- 
ness Which the good citizen of a democracy ought to display 
towards his fellows and the State as a whole. It is unreason- 
able, for instance, to expect that you can have it all your 
own way, to whatever party you belong, just as if you were 
adespot. But the mistake is often made by men of normal 
sanity who have never thought the matter out as Plato did. 
NORTHUMBRIAN 


CROSSES OF THE PRE-NORMAN 


AGE. By W. G. Collingwood, M.A., F.S.A. llustrated. 
(Faber and Gwyer. 280s.) ** Augustine.” wrote Bishop 
Lightfoot, “was the Apostle of Kent, but Aidan was the 
Apostle of Kngland.” Aidan it was who. summened by 
King Oswald from Iona, spread the good tidings of the 


Gospel in Bernicia after the withdrawal of the Roman eagles 
and along with him there came into that rude north country 
the beginnings of ecclesiastical art as we see it to-day. This 
was an Irish art, since Columba’s monastery at Tona sprang 
from Irish missionary enterprise, and Irish influence 
thus coloured the earlier Christian sculptures of Northumbria. 
Certain gravestones at Lindisfarne and Hartlepool, which 
are almost exact reproductions of other stones at Clonmacnoise 
in Ireland. afford convincing evidence of the fact. Northum- 
brian Christianity was indeed of composite origin, and _ its 
art makes this clear. Anglian feeling, which skilfully 
portrays animal and bird life (as illustrated by the famous 
Bewceastle and Ruthwell crosses), is, of course. at the bottom 
of all: there is perhaps a trace of Pictish influence: and 
Roman culture, which began to make headway in Northumbria 
after the Synod ef Whitby in 664, comes out strongly in the 
treatinent of the human figure and in the grape-bunch 
omament. ‘To explain, to categorize and pictorially to illus- 
trate all this is the task of Mr. W_ G. Collingwocd’s superb 
Volume, which shows “the development of monumental art 
from the time of Bede to the Norman Conquest.” The 
book is at once a triumph of archaeologica! scholarship and 
research, and of sumptuous production worthy of its theme. 


has 


THE VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORY OF BUCKING- 
HAMSHIRE. Vol. IV. (St. Catherine Press. Since 
to review any of the volumes of the Victoria County Histories 
ina manner adequate to its merits would require almost a 
whole issue of the Spectator, let it suffice to say that this 
one, Which concludes the history of Buckinghamshire. displays 
all the qualities which have made the famous 
exhaustive thoroughness, accurate scholarship, and a_ fine 
feeling for what is beautiful in illustration. This final 
Volume contains the topography, a general description, and 
the manorial descents of the Hundreds of Ashendon, Bucking- 
ham and Newport, all executed by various competent hands, 
together with a sketch of the whole county's political and 
nilitary history by the Rev. F. W. Ragg. The wayfarer 
cannot take this book about with him (it weighs over seven 
pounds), but in winter evenings he can dig out of it a score 
of charming and antiquarianly interesting rambles among 
the bewildering criss-cross paths of the Chiltern uplands or 
the Vale of Aylesbury. Let him buy the book and see what 
joys lie in quiet wait for him in the sweet brooding peace 
of Brill, at Long Crendon with its fifteenth-century Court 
House and exquisite Nutley Abbey, or try to get sight of 
lavendon Grange, and, if he cannot, console and _ refresh 
himself beneath the thatched roof of the seventeenth-century 
‘Hit or Miss Inn.’ 


63s.) 





SCTics 


THE LIFE AND FAITH OF THE BAPTISTS. By H. 
Wheeler Robinson, (Methuen. 5s.)—Men and women who 
enter in adult years through a dramatic act of baptism upon 
the Christian life are likely to seck to live piously. The author 
does well to emphasize the piety of the Baptists and to point 
fo their fierce love of personal liberty. Without claiming 
Milton for his faith, Dr. Whecler Robinson sets in honour the 


have 


. Baptist reader the great service cf p: 


great Baptist names, John Smyth, Helwvs, Busher. Murton, 





Roger Williams, seven renowned Cromwellians— William 
Allen, Adjutant-General of the Hior Richard Deane, 
Admiral and General-at-Sea, ‘Yhomas Harrison, Colonel 
Hutchinson, Ludlow, Lilburne and Gough—and. of coursé, 
Robert Hall, Carey, Spurgeon and r But not for that 
appreciation alone would we recommend the book. While it 
warns the Baptist of the existence of that which outside 
observers have long regarded as thi Baptist paradox,” the 
strange continuance of Baptist theological narrowness side 


by side with a fervent faith in liberty, it performs for a non- 

pt voking more earching 
thought about the co-existent differing polities of the Karly 
Christian than ; 


written. 


Churches anything else of its size so far 


SILVER CITIES OF YUCATAN. By Gregory Mason. 
(Putnam. 15s.)— Mr. Masen’s lively narrative of an expedi- 
tion to North-eastern Yucatan would interest anv reader 
who cares for adventurous travel, while at the same tiie it is 
a notable contribution to the problem of the Mayas the 





highly civilized pecple whoin the Spaniards found and con- 
quered in this region. The author and his fellow-scicntists, 
who we working for the Peabody Museum. and \ vere 
financed by the New York Times, sailed northward from 
3elize in a schooner and cxamined the inlets on the danverous 
and little-kn wn coast by means of theit moitor-bout The 
had the good oilices of the American company which exports 
* chicle.” the sap of a tree which is used for making chewing- 
cum. and they were thus able to secure the help of the 
degraded and suspicious Maya Indians, wl still virtually 
independent. Thus Mr. Meson and his comrades were able to 
discover the ruins of seven hitherto unknown Mavn cities 
with temples, some of which are apparently still used by the 
natives. The author heard of two more cities which he was 
not allowed to visit : he suggests that tl re recurded 
as sacred by the degenerate descenda builders 
Hiis lucid descriptions and excellent ph that 
the Mayas in the three centuries before s dav were 
ambitious and competent builds and sculptors. t they 
made canals and conducted a considerable oversea trad The 
Spanish conquest alone would hardly account for the rapid 
and complete decay of this once powerful and wealth 


race, 


The Mayas, the author declares, are fast dying out. and their 
veal traditions will be lost if thev are not soon recorded by 
competent travellers. Mr. Mason's clever and amusing book 
should excite some millionaire to promote another expedition 
to Yucatan, which helds many secrets 


A Library List 


MisceLLanrous : -Feeness of Wy Days. By Lord Brave. 


(Sands. 18s.) Enemies of Secieti. Bh) Charles 
Kingston. (Stanley Paul. i2s. 6d.) American Opinion 
of France. By Elizabeth Brett White. (Knopf. 18s.) 


The Clash of Culture. By G. V1. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers. 





(Routledge. 18s.) Secrets of Good Healih. By Sir 
\W. Arbuthnot Lane. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) Indian 


States and the Government of India. By K. M. Panikkar. 
(Hopkinson. 10s. 6d.) Sone Sonuments. 
By Cara Berkeley. Two volumes. (Sheed and Ward. 
18s.) Some World Problens. By the Bishop of 
London. (Longmans. 4s.) 


> 
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New Epitions: The Works Of Sir George 
Edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith. (Blackwell. 
15s.) Amoretti and Epithalamion. By Edmund 
Spenser. (Noel Douglas. Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. By F.W. HL. Myers. - 
She. By H. Rider Haggard. Outspoken Essays. Two 
Volumes. By W. R. Inge. { Gentleman of France. 
By Stanley Weyman. Cleopatra. By Wi. Rider 
Haggard. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. each.) 


REPRINTS AND 
Etherege. 
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Nove ts :-- The Haunted House. By Hilaire Belloc and G. ix. 
Chesterton. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) Witch Wood, 
By John Buchan (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—-— 
Bonaventure. By H.C. Bailey. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) - 
Sir Percy Hits Back. By Baroness Orezy. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) Dunphry. By Barry Pain, 
(Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 


Key to Old Testament Questions 


1. Numbers xvi. 12-18.——2. Ezckiel xii. 18; Jeremiah liis 
10-11. 3. Nehemiah ii. 12-16. 4. 1 Samuel xii. 23.-—~— 
5. Nehemiah iii. 12.——-¢. 2 Chronicles xvi. 6.——7. 2 Kings 
xi. 18; 2 Chronicles xxiii. 17.——8. 1 Chronicles iv. 9-10. - 
9, Genesis xxxi. 46. 10. Job xiii, 10-12. 11. 2 Chronicles 
xxxiii. 12--13. -12.. Exodus vi. 20.——13. Exodus xiii. 17-18, 
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Romantic Rockingham Forest 


Ture traveller with an eye to the picturesque and an ear 
atune to the tales that may be told by old stone houses, 
ruins and ancient camps, will find much to interest him in 
that northerly corner of Northamptonshire known as Rocking- 
ham Forest. This tract of broken woodland, stretching from 
Desborough north-eastwards almost to Stamford and the 
confines of the Fen country, would seem to such a man to 
have changed but little since the days when Queen Elizabeth 
danced with Sir Christopher Hatton in his Hall of Kirby, and 
Thomas Tresham used to indulge his fancy for erecting strange 
and fantastic buildings. 

To discover the beauties of this district a car is useful, but 
by no means a necessity, for if the visitor make his head- 
quarters at Oundle — and he will never regret stopping at the 
Talbot Inn, where is a fine oak staircase reputed to have come 
from Fotheringhay Castle—he may easily cover the district 
on humble push-bike, or even, with the assistance of a few 
trains or motor- buses, on his own legs. 

The district takes its name from the village of Rockingham, 
whose Castle, frowning over the Welland Valley, dates from 
the fort built by Duke William of Normandy to protect the 
forest country from invasion from the North. This castle, 
some portions of which are actually of thirteenth-century 
work, is still inhabited, and is as a rule not open to the public, 
but fine views of it may be obtained from several points. It 
was a Royal residence even before Windsor, and was one of the 
favourite hunting resorts of both Richard I. and John. Richard 
evidently liked to combine business with pleasure, for when 
he wanted to confer with his Bishops upon some matter of 
State, he called them all together to Pipewell Abbey, near 
Rockingham, the reason for this place being chosen being 
given as “in order that the tedium of the proceedings might 
be enlivened by the chase, for which there was such abundant 
opportunity in the surrounding forest.” Thus Richard set a 
precedent followed cight centuries later at certain famous 
Conferences. 

The Forest teems with places of interest, off the beaten 
track perhaps, but none the less worth visiting for that. 
Here, between Oundle and Rockingham, is the magnificent 
but desolate ruin of Kirby, in its day—until, in fact, the 
beginning of the last century—one of the finest houses in the 
shire, if not in all England. Built by John Thorpe about 1570 
for Humfrey Stafford, sixth Earl of Northampton, it was pur- 
chased by Sir Christopher Hatton, who, having danced his 
way into Elizabeth's favour, was made Lord Chancellor by her 
at the age of forty-seven. Little now remains of the fine 
building designed by Thorpe and added to by Inigo Jones 
but crumbling walls and ivy-covered ruins. So complete is 
the decay that only a few of the rooms are safe to enter. The 
great banqueting hall, however, with its gallery, is more or 
Jess intact, though stripped recently of its panelling. Visitors 
ure allowed to see over Kirby for a fee of sixpence, and no 
further charge is made for the privilege of scribbling or cutting 
their wretched names over the walls, as thousands have 
already done. 

A mile or so from Kirby, and connected to it, so tradition 
says, by a secret passage, is the lovely house of Deene, the 
ancient home of the Brudenell-Bruces. Deene is almost 


without compeer even in a county renowned for its beautiful 
houses. It cannot, perhaps, boast the magnificent splendour 
~& 


of Burghley, the antiquity and grandeur of Rockingham, o 
the architectural wealth of Drayton, yet whether Deene j; 
seen from within its panelled rooms or from the main road 
across the lake, it makes a picture that one might search the 
world for, and never beat. 

The traveller who comes to Great Weldon will be reminded 
of the ancient forest when he sees on the top of the church 
tower the old iron * lantern” or frame in which used to be 
lighted the beacon to guide wayfarers by night through the 
forest. Not far from Weldon, on the borders of Harrys Park 
and Lords Walk, near Farming Woods, there stands a stone 
which also will carry him back in his imagination to the forest 
days. This stone bears an inscription, “In this place grew 
Bocase Tree.’ which has puzzled many an archaeologist, 
However, not far off from the stone is a long, narrow field 
known as the Boweast, which points to archery having been 
practised there, and it has been assumed that Bocase Tree wag 
the tree upon which the archers used to hang their bow cases, 

Just south of the bridle road between Oundle and Brigstock, 
and in a clearing in the woods, there stands the remarkable 
ruin known as Lyveden New Bield, to distinguish it from the 
Old Bield, a fine old manor house, not far off. This New 
Bield was built about 1605 by Sir Thomas Tresham, father of 
Francis Tresham, one of the chief conspirators in the Gun. 
powder Plot, but it was never finished. It is in the form ofa 
Greek cross, each side of each wing being twenty-three feet 
long with fine bay windows at the end. Above the windows 
are a series of medallions carved with emblems of the Passion, 
all, alas! now scored and defaced by the names of vandal 
visitors who delight in torturing the souls of old buildings by 
carving their obscure names wherever they go. Another of 
Tresham’s quaint fancies is the Triangular Lodge, in the park 
of Rushton Hall, near Kettering. 

Lady Wood, not far from these Bields, was, in May, 1748, 
the scene of the surrender, to General Blakeney and his troops 
from Northampton, of a number of the Black Watch Regi- 
ment, who, suspicious of the reason why they had been brought 
from Scotland to London, and fearing they were to be sent to 
the plantations, had marched away from London determined 
to get back to Scotland. They had reached this wood when 
the troops from Northampton arrived, and they were sur- 
rounded by the latter. After two or three days they began to 
surrender in groups of a dozen or more, and were eventually 
marched back to London. A number were sentenced to death, 
but only three were shot, the rest escaping the capital sentence. 
One soldier died in the wood, and though there is no longer 
any trace of his grave, the place was until recently known as 
* Soldier's Field.” 

The visitor who finds himself near Kettering may, as he sees 
himself almost surrounded by avenues of old elms, wonder at 
the mentality of John, second Duke of Montague, ** John the 
Planter,” who, frustrated in his intention to plant a seventy- 
mile long avenue from Boughton to London, planted the same 
total length of avenues radiating out in every direction from 
Boughton ! 

No visit to the district can be called complete which does 
not take in Fotheringhay, seven miles to the north of Oundle, 
where a boulder some five feet high on the bank of the river 
is all, save a grassy rampart, that remains of the Castle wherein 
Queen Mary of Scotland knelt to the headsman on the morning 
of February 8th, 1587. The church, with its fine flying but- 
tresses, is one of the most beautiful churches in the district, 
and is worth visiting. But he who comes to Fotheringhay by 
“ar—let him beware of the bridge over the Nene! It isa 
veritable humpback, very narrow, with blind approach. 
Tradition says there is a curse on Fotheringhay. The present 
writer believes in it. His car once met another at the very 
apex of this bridge ! 

Among other places worth visiting, but which space does 
not allow of describing, are Geddington with its Eleanor Cross; 
Warkton with the fine groups of statuary by Roubiliac in 
its church; Barnwell Castle ruins; and the aviaries at 
Lilford, open to the public on certain days of the week. 
In Oundle itself there is much of interest. A wall, on which 
are one or two * gazebos,” runs almost round the town, and 
in the streets are many old houses, gateways and picturesque 
courts. ‘The traveller, as he leaves after a tour of the district, 
may ruminate, as he gazes at the Parish Church, upon the 
intrepid daring of the school-boy who, in 1996, climbed its 
crocketed spire, alone and unaided, to tie a handkerchicf to 
the weather-vane, 214 feet above the ground—a foolhardy 
deed, but one in true keeping with the adventurous mediaeval 
atmosphere of the whole forest district. R. C. B. G. 

* * ~ o* 


It has been suggested recently that concrete houses 
should be tinted, and it is a good idea, for if there is 
anything more ugly than a concrete road, it is a concrete 
house. In the pre-motoring days one of the charms of 
our countryside was the varying tints and shades of the 
roads—the white roads of Wiltshire, the brown roads of 
the New Forest, and the red roads of Somerset and Devon. 
Why shouldn't the Ministry consider a colour scheme for out 
main highways ? The expense would not be great. 
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“THE BEST IN THE WORLD” 


Naval Commander’s Tribute to New Method of 
Learning Languages 











“7 may say — # learnt Spanish by your method, and ani 
convinced that ttt best in the world (S. M. 188.) 


So writes a adie. R.N., of the new Pelman 
method of learning French, Spanish, German and Italian 
without using English. 

This remarkable a ge is revolutionising the teaching 
of languages throughout the English-speaking world. 


Int mee, ts success is so great that it is making the 
dd s ving “that British peo ple “cannot learn ioreign 
lang ages” sound absolut ely ridiculous. 


Even people who were never able to “get on with 
languages’ before are now finding that this method 
enables them to learn a foreign language with the 
greatest facility and within a very short time. 


General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 


D.S.O., writes :— 
‘The Pelman method is the best way of learning French 
without a master.” 


Major-General Sir A. R. F. Dorward, K.C.B., D.5.O., | 


writes :— 


than in cight years s 


“ Since I began the Pelman Course I haye learnt more French | 
T Y 
I 


( 
} 
| 


is, Without doub t, the best method of learning a foreign ian- 
guage. ‘The study has been a pleasure.” 
Here are a few more examples of the letters now bein 


received from those who have learnt French, Spanish, 
Italian or German by the Pelman method: 


“ 17 “ fF achin roenech 31 pe > , ri teen? 
Your system of teaching French is the acme of pericctzor 


“T am delighted with the (Span 






ingenious and efficie: t way of teaching I: (S. W. 350 
“JT am extremely pl d with ( e. I found 
it of the greatest possible service to me du t visit t 
Italy.” LE. sar 
“T have « nly been learning German for four months: now 
Ican not only read it but also speak it well.” (G. M. 148.) 
“T have found your system of teaching Italian so excclleni 
hat I am recommending it to people here.” (EC. 104) 


nt at school and college. The Course | 


oy am delighted with the progress I have made. I think the | 
(German) Course is splendid. . . . I have recommended | 


your Course to my friends, as I think it is the simplest way 


of learning and the most delightful.” (G. C. 268.) | 


This new method is a direct method. It enables you 
tolearn French in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian, and without the use of 
English. Yet it is so simple that even a child can under- 
stand it, 

There are no vocabularies to be memorised. You learn 
the words you need by using them, so that they stay in 
your mind without effort. 

Grammatical difficulties are avoided. The task of 
learning pages of rules and exceptions is eliminated. Yet 
you learn to speak, read, and write the particular 
language in question quite correctly. 

The method is taught by correspondence, so that there 
are no classes to attend. You learn in your own time and 
at your Own convenience. 

The new method of learning French, German, Spanish 
aid Italian is explained in four little books—one for each 
language —entitled respectively, ‘How to learn French, 
‘How to learn German,’ ‘How to learn Spanish,’ and 
‘How to learn Italian.’ 
Write for one of these 
books to-day. It will 
be sent, gratis and post 
free, to every one who 
writes for it to-day 
(mentioning the parti- 
tular book required), 
to the Pelman Institute (Languages Department), 
% Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Call or write to-day. 

Bran hes: PARIS, 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW er. 71 West 45th 


Stect, MELBOURNE, 396 Flinder’s Lone. DURBAN, Natal Bank 
Chambers. DELHI, 10 Alipore. Road 





Apvt. 


| 
| 
| 























8Y RENE FULOP-MILLER 


‘ , < : in. 
An Examinaticn of Cultural Life in 
Soviet Russia. 

Translated from the G 1 
ie 
F. S. FLINT and I yr. 3 z 

‘ / 

21/- net. 
“The study of Bolshevism from a new angle. 
» « « This is a revealing book which every- 
one should read.”"—The Spectator. 
“Not an indictment, but a critical exposition, 
which, none the less, in the end proves a 
damning exposure.”"—The Evening Standai 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, LTD., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HAUNTED HOUSE 


NOVEL BY HILAIRE BELLOC 
DRAWINGS by G. K. CHESTERTON 





Published Yesterday 




















EXCITING THRILLERS 


THE BLACK PAWN 


By BRUCE NORMAN 
Author of “‘ The 1000 Hands.” 
“A most excellent thriller.’”’-—Spectator. 
“* An exceptionally good thriller.”—Truth. 


THE GIRL HE LEFT 
BEHIND HIM 


By H. FLETCHER MOULTON 
Author of “‘ WITHOUT THE LAW.” 


The sensational adventures of a jewel-thief’s decoy. 
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No 


able’ 


The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- | | 


are so large that if they are con- 


tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 


the term, or 
premiums paid. 


£941 


more than 


(Founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, 


sharcholders 


EC.2 


No commission 


the 






Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 








SED GP SED wa> SSE SUUEEEEENSSEEanEpaso<base>een 


Lausanne - 


CENTRE 
NUMEROUS 


The Sports Centre of French Switzerland. Easily reached from ome whe re, 
- PARIS - SIMPLON - 
Four direct trains daily in each Gestion. 


Lake of 
Geneva 


Ouchy 


SWITZERLAND 
Splendid All-Year-Round Resort. 


FIRST-CLASS SHOPS. 


FOR LOVELY LAKE AND MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 
Renowned Doctors—Famous 


Schools. NO TAXES. 
TENNIS—GOLF—ROWING—FISHING, 


LONDON 
hours from Paris. 


MILAN - ORIENT LIN 


Sleeping Cars in Night Express. 
RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


Incl. terms from 


Frs. 

BEAU RIVAGE ° . 
LAUSANNE. PALACE . ee Ad 
SAVOY ’ 
ROVAL ee 18 
MIRABEAU 16 
VICTORIA fy 
ALEXANDRA 4 
BEAU SEJOUR 4 
cech “ 
CHATEAU as 
MEURICE “4 





Frs. 


DE LA PAIX “4 
winoson AND MONTANA 14 
BALMORAL ‘ - 13 
BELVEDERE . B 
EDEN 13 | 
MODERN | JURA - 'SIMPLON n 
MONT -F uri iT 
pu ne. je 
Bnistou. ce gina ars, oe 
sl] 
DES. STRANGERS 9 | 























SAMEEAG A er irr; 


70.1101. TOV 7@\70\ OO TOC ION. 


THERE IS NO BETTER WAY 


of providing for those dependent upon you than by 
a Policy payable at death but under which 
the premiums cease at age 60 or 65. 


THE PROTECTION LASTS A LIFETIME 


AGE 













opening 














PAYMENTS CEASE AT THE USUAL FOR 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS 


YOUR 















Full particulars will be sent on application to 


Scottish Provident Institution 
For Mutual Life Assurance 
Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


3 Lombard Street, E.C.; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 
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London : 





FUNDS £19,500,000 
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The Finest English Apple Wine. 


The Favourite Summer Drink 
wherever it is known. 


“Quantock Vale” Cider 


Its superior quality is proved by the fact that it has 

obtained the highest awards, in open competition, at all the 

large agricultural shows and the Brewers’ Exhibition. 

Several readers of “The Spectator” have described it as 
the finest cider they have ever tasted. 
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Please send for list, The 


mentioning “ 
Spectator.” 


Quantock Vale Cider Co., Ltd, 
North Petherton, Bridgwater. 


Prices moderate. 
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Beauty on all sides! 


If your interior walls are painted with “ Wallpax” (the only patent fal 
wax paint made in this country) they can always be beautiful, fresh and clean, 
because washing or scrubbing doesn’t harin 


“WALLPAX"” 


THE WONDER PAINT 
whether painted on paper, canvas, 
with a soft veivet-like finish. 
Available in 32 lovely colours to harmonize 
Ask your decorator, and write for the inicresting free 

anufacturers and Patentees: 


SAMUEL WILLS & CO., LTD., 22 Castle Green, BRISTOL. 







Dries 





plaster, wood, stone or iron 





heme. 





with any decoration s¢ 


book to 
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“Dr 


cont: piped in the 


is highly important 


book. "The Hospital and 


he book is unique and marks 
“Nurses and midwives who work among the poor an vuld be 


Stopes sets out with precision 
book is quite unobtainable 
The book is valuable and should be read by all interested in racial welfare.” 
“Some such beok as this had to be written, 
“This problem will undovktedly occupy a more prominent position in the future, and to those who wish to study it we 
can recommend this volume.’ 


elsewhere.’ 


‘—Journal of 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
with an additional plate, at 15/- net; post free, inland, 15/9, abroad 16/6. 


CONTRACEPTION 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers 


By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc. 


Fellow of University College, London 


A few press opinions of the first edition of this world-famous book: 


and no little literary 
—The Lancet. 


and this is very well written. 


State Medicine. 
uestion cannot be studied completely and dispassionately without reference to her distinctly remarkable 
e1lth Review, 
a new era in literasure germane to this subject.’ 


and foes purpose they will find Dr. Stopes’s work invaluable.’ 


—The Scottish Nation. 


“This book wil! meet with opposition only from those who desire to onpneeee the fac 


successful or 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers: 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 83-91 Great Titchfield St., W. 1. 


the reverse, 


—The Nursing Mirror. 
e book is supremely important, and its author is one of the most important women of our time, for, 


she is fighting a crusade which, cannot fail 




















grace the problem of contraception Much of the evide%ce 







The Medical Review 
"SIR ARCHDALL REID in Nature. 










The Medical Times. 
able to give advice upon this topic when called upon to do so, 








almost single-h: anded, 
our civilisation.”’ 






ave a momentous effect on 





to 






‘ARR-SAU SDERS in The Nation and Athenwum: 


—Prof. C 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Central Banking Co-operation—(Cowtinued from page 142). 


EsPECIALLY in everything pertaining to the currency 
systems of a country and note issues, is it desirable 
that arrangements should be in the hands, not of 
Governments, but of central banks, and in that connexion, 
also, it is doubtless desirable that the central banks should 
be closely in touch, inasmuch as not only the effect locally 
of monetary policy and currency systems in respective 
countries has to be borne in mind, but also the influence 
upon international finance and especially upon price levels 
of commodities. Finally, there is no doubt that, at all 
events under normal and peaceful conditions, mutual 
udderstanding between the central banks, which play so 
important a part in prevailing credit, should tend to the 
promotion of active trade in all countries in the sense of 
promoting easicr average monetary conditions, or at least 
of obviating the tendency towards spasms of exceptional 
sringency. There can at times be such a thing as an 
unnecessary war of money rates between countries, and an 
umecessary scramble for gold supplies, and if in place of 
sich unnecessary war and scramble, co-operation can be 
substituted, it is easy to see that at times unnecessary 
monetary stringency might be avoided. It is doubtless 
considerations such as these which will be in the minds of 
the central banks who have recently been discussing 
international problems in New York, though it is probable 
that the abnormal conditions prevailing in France may 
also have served to demonstrate the difficulty at times of 
subordinating special local requirements to the general 
principle of co-operation between central banks in the 
interests of international finance as a whole. 


Some PosstnLE DrawBacks. 

But while fully recognizing the advantages which result 
fom closer co-operation between the great central banks, 
itseems equally important to recognize certain drawbacks 
which may attend such mutual understandings and 
agreements. In the first place, the arrangements must 
almost necessarily be of a secret character, and one result 
must be to increase the power, both individually and 
wllectively, of the central banks. That ‘* knowledge is 
power ” is indisputably true in the world of finance, and 
while, needless to say, I am far from suggesting that such 
knowledge or such power would be wielded unworthily by 
the heads of the great central banks, I think that the 
mormous extent of the power should be very clearly 
reognized, because it undoubtedly confers a power 
comparable to a financial dictatorship. 


Oxsscurinc Facts. 

Moreover, so far as the gencral trader and the 
public are concerned, these very arrangements tend to 
obscurity of outlook, for the effect of natural forces may 
be completely offset for the time being by international 
tntral banking arrangements. If, for example, we should 

passing through a period of such acute industrial 
depression as to threaten not only adverse exchange 
hovements but a heavy gold efflux, it is conceivable that 
the worst effects of such a crisis might be materially 
toftened by arrangements, say, between the Bank of 
England and the Federal Reserve Bank; but whether in 
the long run such softening and obscuring of the situation 
isdesirable is somewhat open to question. For it might 
vell be that a full revelation of the position occasioned by 
gold expansion and dear money rates might prove to be 
the very best cure for our local troubles, and it might be 
fund that under the “softening” process we had 
only secured relief from the strain of crisis at the expense 
of a long-drawn-out trade depression. Indeed, we might 
have actually followed the course which, in the long run, 
served the interests of competing commercial markets. 


Tne Bank AND THE Market's “ Vision.” 
Of course it can be urged, and quite properly, that 
mother advantage of the close understandings between 


the central banks is that of enabling each central insti- 
tution to get a much clearer view of the financial position 
all over the world, thereby enabling it to shape a wise 
monetary policy. Even here, however, it is well te 
recognize that this clearness of vision by the centra 
institutions may be secured at the expense of some loss 
of vision to the ordinary business man. At the present 
time, for example, the Bank of England, because it acts 
so largely as the agent of other central European 
banks, and also as agent of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
in all purchases of bills and gold on their account, must 
be in a much better position to shape its policy than would 
be the case if these purchases were conducted on the 
pre-War method through other banking channels. Never- 
theless, to the Money Market and the ordinary public, 
the difficulty of intelligently reading the situation, 
whether from weekly bank returns or from the daily 
movements of gold or bills, is greatly increased. The 
definite knowledge that a particular country is _pur- 
chasing gold or bills, as the case may be, is a very useful 
ruide to the situation for the business man, and moreover 
he is able to draw a very clear distinction between such 
purchases by a foreign country and the purchases of 
bills by the Bank of England on its own account. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATION ALISM. 


I do not forget that in an earlier paragraph I suggested 
that the net result of closer co-operation between the 
central banks might be an economy in credit to the 
advantage of the trading community as a whole, but as 
against that probability have undoubtedly to be set the 
drawbacks I am now referring to; while in addition, it is 
not only impossible, but it would be unwise to ignore the 
possibility, 1t might be said the probability, of complete 
co-operation between central banks on points of policy 
breaking down hopelessly under local political influences. 
In the last resort, it must be the prime business of each 
central bank to promote the welfare of the business 
interests of its own country; indeed, it could scarcely be 
otherwise, as a central bank is the final custodian of 
the liquid wealth of the inhabitants of the country, and 
its charter and powers are conferred by the Govern- 
ment of that country. All who are concerned with the 
promotion of sound finance are desirous that the central 
banks should not be dominated in any way by Govern- 
ments, but that fact does not in the faintest degree lessen 
the responsibility of each central bank to the interests 
of its own country, and a vivid sense of that responsibility 
must not be obscured even by the vision of the good 
which might be attained through freedom in every- 
thing pertaining to international trading and finance, 
Especially, and in view of the democratic tendency of the 
present age and the challenging of sound monetary 
policy, I would urge that, wherever possible, secrecy in 
everything pertaining to international finance should be 
avoided, and that in bank returns and in other ways the 
position should be made easy to follow, if not for the 
ordinary man in the street, at all events for all those 
whose business makes it necessary to obtain some- 
thing like an intelligent idea of monetary prospects 
based upon the actual economic conditions of the country. 
Otherwise a position might be reached when the power of 
our monctary authorities would be challenged and 
menaced even though that power might be indisputably 
engaged in furthering the higher interests of the com- 
munity as a whole. There are, of course, certain opera- 
tions in finance where secrecy is essential to success, 
but so far as broad principles of the daily operations of 
finance are concerned, I believe it will be found to be in 
the public interest that those principles and the method 
of working should be expounded as clearly as possible 
even to the man in the street. 


Articr W. Kinpy, 
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Financial Notes 


Tue AvsTRIAN Crisis. 
Forvicn Government securities have been somewhat disturbed 
during the past week by the unexpected sensational develop- 
ment in Austria. |The revolution seems to have been subdued 
almost as quickly as it arose, but the movement was evidently 
severe while it lasted and the causes are not clear. The 
Austrian Loan chiefly dealt in here is, of course, a sterling issue 
with a guarantee by various countries, and, consequently, only 
“a moderate fall has occurred in the price. Moreover, tiiere 
seems good reason to hope that not only will the revolution 
prove to have been quickly crushed, but that it will serve as 
a warning to extremists in the country and to any agencies 
abroad who may have been instrumental in fomenting the 
movement. At the same time the events have also served as 
a reminder of the need for vigilant caution in everything pertain- 
ing to political and, therefore, to financial conditions in 
Europe. On the Stock Exchange one effect has been rather to 
lessen the interest in foreign securities and to occasion once 
more a greater concentration upon high-class home stocks. 
% * % * 
UnpeErGROUND INcoME BOND SCHEME. 

The directors of the Underground Flectric Railways Company 
of London must be congratulated upon the eminent fairness of 
the scheme proffered to holders of its 6 per cent. Income Bonds, 
details of which were sct out very fully in our issue of last week. 
These bonds have been a very favourite investment for a long 
time past both by reason of the fact that interest was paid 
without deduction of British Income Tax and that holders were 
able to claim payment in New York in dollars at par, a cireum- 
stance which for some few years gave particularly valuable 
rights to the bonds. The tax on the company’s resources, 
however, has been considerable, and in view of the fact that 
the company have the right to repay at par on six months’ 
notice, it is not surprising that the price of the bonds has not 
moved much above par in spite of the general progress made 
by the undertaking itself, 

* % tk * 
New PRroposats. 





In future these Income Bonds will be subject to British | 
Tncome Tax, but, on the other hand, the company will have no | 


right of redemption until June, 1929, after which they will be 
redeemable at the Company's option at par, the definite date 
of final redemption remaining January Ist, 1948, as before. 
A further important concession, however, to the British 


holders of these bonds is the right of converting them into | 


oo 


Ordinary Shares at 22s., until the 50th June, 1929. While, 
therefore, under the scheme the company will effect an annual 
saving of little short of £100,000, the option rights seem likely 
to be valuable, the more so as under them the bondholders have 
the opportunity of reaping, as shareholders, the advantage of 
the saving. 

* * * & 


Mipianp Bank Ficures 


In articles which appear this week we deal with the 
general question of the growth in banking deposits. Special 


mention, however, must be made of the particularly large 
increase of about £27,000,000 during the year in the deposits 
of the Midland Bank. Indeed, we believe that the present 
total of £376,528,000 is the highest ever published by any 
joint stock bank in its statement of June 30th, while even in 
the case of the Midland Bank the figure was only once exceeded, 
and that very slightly, in December, 1921. A further good 
feature in the latest balance-sheet of the Midland Bank is the 
division made in the total of Acceptances, the total of about 
£32,000,000 being divided into two portions, the larger 
amounting to £18,122,000 consisting of Acceptances and 
Confirmed Credits, and the other of Engagements on Account 
of Customers. Nowadays bankers give assistance to their 
customers in many ways, and, judging from recent observa- 
tions by the Chairman at one of the annual meetings, it looks 
as though forward foreign exchange transactions on behalf of 
customers are included in these * Engagements.” 
* * * it 
ENTERPRISE REWARDED. 

faving watched with interest the progress of Welwyn 
Garden City from its very beginnings, I am glad to note that, 
judging from the proceedings at the seventh ordinary general 
meeting held this week, the courage and enterprise of its 


founders and the original shareholders seem likely to be | 


rewarded. In the course of his s th, the chairman, after 
referring to the recent opening of the Welwyn Garden City 
Station, stated that the second notable event of the year has 
been the raising of Welwyn Garden City to the dignity of a 
town by the grant of urban powers. Financially, too, the 
position is encouraging, the accounts showing an increased 
balance of profit, the total, indeed, being sufficient, the 
chairman stated, to permit a 7 per cent. dividend on the 
ordinary share capital, but such distribution is not yet recom- 
mended owing to the need of capital for further developnients. 
A. W. K. 











Player’s will please 
you! 





F you like real tobacco 
you'll enjoy Player’s 
Navy Mixture. It has 

the genuine, inimitable 
flavour that belongs to 
high-grade tobaccos. 
Blended with the utmost 
skill and care it provides 
a smoke harmony that is 
distinctly pleasant and 
satisfying. 


Try PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


























You must be one of the many people who 


are reading Harold Nicolson’s 


SOME PEOPLE 


It only costs 7/6 and is 


‘aa 


... delicious.”—Gerald Gould. 


“happy and confidential.”--7imes Lit. Supp 


“satirical, and witty, and cynical, and danger- 
==4 ous and whimsical all at once.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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READY NEXT THURSDAY 


MEANWHILE 


: by H. G. WELLS 
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The Novel of the Great Strike 
The Picture of a Lady in a Garden 
































“GOLDEN PIPPIN’ to 
one’s quests, is to pa 

a compliment to their 
knowledge & discernment 





q We beg to advise the literary 


“They always give you such public that (whatever may have 
jolly fine Cider,” is said of 

those who provide “Golden been told them about the length 
a Sane | of the waiting lists) there is no 
Guaranteed to be nothing but the reason why they should not have 


pure juice of vintage apples from se- 
lected orchards, naturally fermented, 
made and matured with scrupulous 
care and cleanliness, and delivered in 
cask or bettle in perfect condition. 
There’s nothing more pure, whole- 
some and thirst-quenching. 


Golden | 
‘opin | MEANWHILE 
a || 





their copies within a few hours 
of reading the Press reviews next 
Thursday, if they will write to their 
bookseller or library to-day. 
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—_— READY NEXT THURSDAY 
SPECIAL SAMPLE BENN 
OFFER. a 
f ™ 
If you have not tried rOl S 
Pippin’? we will send a sample doz. - 
Champagne pints, carr. pd. in Eng ay 
land and Wales, for 8/6 inclusive 4 SE 
of bottles and case. (Please give us Ake<c 
the name and address cf your usual —— 
Supplier so that future supplies can Soros 
be arranged through him.) Kindly vies ! 
State whether you require “ Sweet.” bs 2 
“Medium,” “Dry,” or Assorted. < 2S 
Only one such sample case can be ’ 6° 
sent to anyone, See this Trade l 
Mark on every 
bettie, whether 
WILLIAM EVANS & Co., Ld. bettie, whether 
4 WIDEMARSH, HEREFORD or by tho 
Makers. | 
London Address: ‘ f 
14, Billiter Street, E.C. 3. F 
Te lephone: Avenuc 8830. 
— — ait 
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CHARITY APPEALS 
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BEFORE LEAVING FOR THEIR HOLIDAYS READERS ARE INVITED TO i 
» REMEMBER THE URGENT CLAIMS OF THE CHARITABLE ORGANISA- 2%2vaucr 
TIONS WHOSE APPEALS APPEAR IN THIS ISSUE. 
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1. 
2. It was, 


. Its twofold aim is ministering to English 


. Missionaries at 


. Every colony of the Empire has at some 
time or another received its aid. 
What are you going to do in the light of 
p al facts to niake it pf ssible } for S.P 
its) ever-incre ng responsi hilit tes 
our own feople overseas and the 
tan world} 
your answer al this critical moment 
zt ulure depend 
S. P. G. Office, 15 Tufton Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


‘Country Holidays 


are 
we 
Please 


Give health 


THE HANDMAID 
OF THE CHURCH 


The S.P.G. was founded by action taken 
in Convocation and Incorporated in 1701 
by Royal Charter. 
for nearly 100 years, the only 
Missionary Society connected with the 
Anglican Church. 


settlers beyond the seas and  pro- 
pagating the Gospel amongst the non- 
Christian races of the world, 
work, 1,470. 
offers of service now being made. 
Its income in 1701 was £1,537; in 1926 
upwards of £385,000. With this income, 
existing work is assured. n increase 
means response to the World Call. 


in 226 years exceed 


Many 


Money expended 
£11,000,000, 





| 
SOCIETY FOR THE 
ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUM- 


STANCES 


NDER_ ROYAL PATRONAGE 
Now, kind friends, I must beg of you 
ndly to remember my poor ladies. We 
int nan things—money tor rents, so that 

ladies can feel that for six month; they have 
comfortable home to live in; also we shali 


wt money to enable those who live perhaps 
ways in one room to go for a fortnight’s 
sliday. We want money from those who 
nnot give monthly or yearly, but who can 


ave money to the Societ y. This is a great 

Ip, and puts the Society on a firm basis. 

Trusting you will try and help me to 

sist those who ere in such great need, 

I am, yours sincerely, 
Epitu SMALLW oop, 

Hon. See. 

ancaster House, 


Malvern. 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Annual 2/6 Appeal 





Please Help the Little Child up the Ladder. 


7.920 Orphan and Destitute little 


ones are anxiously watching 

her upward progress, for upon her success- 
ful climb depends their breakfasts, their 
Please help her 
customary gift to the 
You always give to 


dinners and their teas! 
sending 
Half-Crown Fund. 

the Annual Appeal for 


400,000 HALF-CROWNS 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S FOOD. 


by your 


Cheques and Orders, payable “Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” and 
crossed, may be addressed to Dr. 


Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 





IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 
President—HIS_GRACE THE DUKE OF 
BEDFORD, K.G. 


Chairman of the Executive Committec— 
Sir HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bart., K. C.B, 
Hon. Treasurer—Sir GEORGE MAKINS, 


G.C.M.G., 
Director—Dr. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 
The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank 
those who have hitherto supported this Fund 
by their donations and subscriptions. 


The object of the Research is for the good 
not only of the whole British Empire, but of 
the whole world. 

The scope of the work embraces detailed 
investigation of Cancer as it occurs in the 
human race, and in the vertebrate animal 
kingdom. 

Qur recent researches have undoubted 





re of Cancer, a 


advanced our knowledg l 
that the further prose. 


not too much to hope 
cution of the investigations wil! ultimately 
yield results of the greatest importance on 
the nature and treatment of the dis 
The increased working expenses oon it 
necessary again to appeal most carnestly to 
the generosity of the British public. 
Donations and Subscriptions may he sent 
to the Honorary ge asurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C. 








i 


75 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 
President: Tur Margurss or Nortmampton. 
| Treasurer: Ratenu C. Haze, Esq., J.P. 


| The CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY] 


; has just opened a much needed additional 


' mother’s care. 


the £3,000 capital cost. 





HOLIDAYS. 


Many poor children in crowded Central 
London get no annual holiday. For every 
you can send us one child will be sent to the 


country or seaside for a fortnight. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
FRESH AIR MISSION, 


FOR TODDLERS needing a 
Special gifts invited towards 


HOME 


LORD ABERDARE, President. Fr. JAMES, 
Secretary, Victoria House, 117, Victoria St., 5.W1 








for the Psor 


provided at our Home of Rest, Maldon, 
Last year 1,149 children and adults 
re our “guests,” and great were the 
nefits, spiritually as well as physically. 
help us to maintain and extend this 
neficent work. 


sea. 


and happiness to dwellers in 


verty in London's drab and dreary slums. 
W. WHEATLEY, pe Supt., 
Gaay'’s Inn Roan, mwpon, W.C, 1 


St. Giles’ 
| Christian Mission. 





a 








E..C.1,———— 


; | 
| with the din and smoke of its 
| towering factories, is crowded 


with people, young and old, who 
live its squalid courts and 
teeming tenements. Please HELP 
us to PROVIDE COUNTRY 
HOLIDAYS for needy WOMEN 
and CHILDREN this year as 
hitherto. 


Field Lane 
Institution 


(Founded 


| Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, 
| London, E.C. 1. 


in 


1841) 
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Empire Settlers | 
Afloat 





e S.P.C.K. maintains Chaplains at 
the Ports of London, Liver- 
pool, Southampton, etc., to 


care for those passing on their 
way overseas. 


S.P.CK.., with the good will 


e of the shipping companies, 
arranges Voyage Chaplaincies, 
and our Settlers have their 


Church Services on board ship. 
122 Voyage Chaplains _ sailed 
in the past year to British 
Empire ports. Number limited 
by lack of funds. 
£3,500 expended, and should be 
doubled. 
Gifts, and enquiries about this 
e work for Church and Empire, 
to the Secretaries, §.P.CK. 








House, Northumberland} 
Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


WELWYN 


GARDEN CITY 


Progress of an Important Undertaking 


SIR THEODORE CHAMBERS’S SPEECH 


Sir Trmopore G. CuamBers made the following speech at 
the Annual Meeting of Shareholders of Welwyn Garden 
City Ltd., at the Parkway Hall, Welwyn Garden City, on 
Monday, July 18. 

The seventh year of Welwyn Garden City is noteworthy 
for two events, the opening of the new railway station, and 
the grant of Urban Powers. The new station has been 
built on the main line of the London & North Eastern 
Railway and replaces the first station on the Dunstable and 
Luton Branch line. Its existence has greatly increased the 
town’s railway facilities, giving a direct access to the north 
and an improved train service to and from King’s Cross. 
The station was formally opened by Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
in October last, when he took the opportunity of expressing 
his belief in the Company’s undertaking as a_ practical 
remedy for the many evils caused by our congested cities. 
He declared himself convinced that if towns like Welwyn 
Garden City were multiplied, the housing problem would be 
solved in the most satisfying way. Mr. Chamberlain went 
on to say : 


“He wished he could bring home to the public, or at 
any rate to the more intelligent section of it which looked 
a little beyond the 


City was expressly planned as a protest against the inade- 
quacy of dealing thus with housing. The practicability of 
the establishment of a complete new town in which business 
and professional men can find an attractive centr their 
houses at a convenient distance from the City. and where 
the working-class population can live in proximity to their 
work and where a definite civic spirit can be created, has 
been completely proved by what Welwyn Garden City is 
to-day. It is only seven years since the first houses of the 
town were built on a site which was an agricultural district 
as isolated and remote as are to be found in the Home 
Counties. ‘To-day it has a population of nearly 6.060. It 
is by this method of building that we should provide for 
our increased population while continuing to preserve intact 
the beauty and character of Rural England. 


{ 
HOt 


CREATION OF URBAN DISTRICT. 


The second notable event of the year has been the raising 
of Welwyn Garden City to the dignity of a Town by the 
grant of Urban Powers. It is an interesting fact that the 
land which is the property of the Welwyn Garden City 
Company has been carved out of the surrounding area and 

made a self-govern- 








the daily routine. ing Urban District. 
and which was The Urban District 
concerned with Council which was 
those perplexing elected in the Spring 
problems — which is working in the 
beset social closest co-operation 


reformers, what an 
important experi- 
ment was being 
arried on there 
and what vast 
possibilities lay 
behind it.” 

What Welwyn 
Garden City is and 
how it differs in kind 
fom ordinary sub- 
urban development 
and “ribbon de- 
velopment *’ is still 
not realised by most 
people. Those who 
come to see it (and 
during the past year 
it has received dis- 











with the Company. 
In all the various 
spheres of the control 
and development of 
the town there is 
complete harmony 
and smooth working. 





IMPROVED 
REVENUE. 


In moving the 
adoption of the Re- 
port and Statement 
of Accounts I may 
point out that the 
profit and loss aec- 
count shows a sub- 
stantially increased 








tinguished visitors balance of profit, and 
from all parts of the after meeting the in- 
world) and parti- A Group or Houses ay Wetwyn Garpen Ciry. terest chargeable to 
cularly those who revenue account, the 
come to live in it, net profit would 
appreciate the great value of building in accordance with permit us to pay seven per cent. o® the Ordinary Share 


a well-considered plan such as ours. The value is not 
merely one of amenities and good architectural treatment ; 
there is a sound commercial value as well, for the selling 
value of our properties continues to rise and there is every 
evidence that those values will be maintained and tend 
to increase. 
PRESERVATION OF 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


During the past year there has come into being a Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, whose object it is 
to stimulate public opinion to check the ruthless disfigure- 
ment of the countryside which has proceeded so rapidly 
since the War. Along all the old and new main roads of 
England lines of dwelling-houses are being built in close 
Proximity to traffic. These buildings are destroying all 
sense of the countryside and are laying up for the future 
many serious difficulties. Kven where the buildings are 
tollected together, as in the case of municipal housing 
Schemes and building estates, little regard is paid to 
anything but the houses themselves. Such districts tend 
lo become mere dormitories and possess little or nothing 
to brighten the lives of the inhabitants. Welwyn Garden 


Capital. That the Directors do not yet recommend any 
distribution to the Ordinary Shareholders is due solely to 
the imperative need of capital for the further development 
of the undertaking. The Directors think it is wise to 
conserve the Company’s cash resources in view of the policy 
of rapid development which the Directors are pursuing. It 
is necessary that the town should grow quickly if the full 
effect of the Company’s system of development is to be 
secured, and the Directors are assured that by so doing 
they are acting in accordance with the wishes of the great 
majority of Shareholders (the Directors themselves and their 
friends holding the bulk of the Share capital), as well as in 
their ultimate interest. The Debenture Stock created last 
year is being issued as required and the Directors appreciate 
the way in which this Stock is being taken up by the Share- 
holders. The Company can profitably use all the capital 
that is now placed at its disposal, and we believe that the 
Shareholders may be congratulated upon their part in an 
undertaking of great public importance as well as in a 
property of steadily increasing value. 

Particulars of the Debenture Stock and of Houses and Sites 
may be obtained from the Society, Welwyn Garden City, 
Hertfordshire. 
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A Cruise, Sept. 10, from London 


to CONSTANTINOPLE » 


P60 


ss. RANCHI 


16,6U0 tons gross. 


twin- 
screw; 


Oil-burning: 


HE. “ Ranchi’s” cruise in Septem- 

ber will take her through scas and into 
ports famous in classical and modern 
history. The first stage of the journey, 
broken by a day at Gibraltar, will bring 
her to Naples, interest in which city, 
added to that inspired by her natural 
beauties, has recently been quickened by 
the projected excavation of lava-buried 
Herculaneum. Over ultramarine waters, 
‘twiat Scylla and Charybdis, the ship 
will come to Messina, a new city, arisen 
beside the ruins of the old. Between 
her calls at Cyprus and Crete, islands of 
undying interest, the “ Ranchi” will have 
given her guests a day at Athens and 
two days at Constantinople. Home- 
wards, a day at Malta and another at 
Tangier will punctuate the final course of 
a varied and entertaining month's holiday. 


28 DAYS, BERTHS from +58 GNS. 


Northern 
available 





August 6°: Norway and the 
Capitals; 19 days; berths 
from +40 Guineas, 

*From Leith one day later at 2 Gns, less, 

+ These are the lowest fares now avatlable. 





For Picte and 


rial Handbooks, 
information apply 


P.&0O. CRUISES, 14 Cockspur £t., 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


GROSVENOR .. . Manager.) 


Be rihs 


(F. H. 
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| BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


Their First 
Coilection 


The Bible Society recently received the 
following letter from the Rey. G. Sanderson, 
of the Sudan Interior Mission:— 

* It gives me great pleasure to forward to 
you the enclosed 31s. 3d., which represents 


the first collection taken from the Chawi | 


people for any purpose. They voted to 
send it to the people who gave them the 


Gospel of St. John. The people com- 
posing the congregation are very poor, 
several being boys and girls.’ 


The Chawi are a tribe of pagans living near 
the Bauchi Plateau in Northern Nigeria. They 
number about 10,000. The Gospel of St. John 
was translated for them by the Rev. G. and 
Mrs. Sanderson and published by the Bible 
Soviety in 1923. 

In the year 1926-7 the Society issued a book 
of Scripture for the first time in nine African 
languages, making the total for Africa 189. 

The Chawi have shown in a practical way 
how much they appreciate the possession of 
one Gospel in their own language. 

How much is the whole Bible in 
worth to you ? 

Send a gift to help towards the world-wide 
circulation of Holy Scripture to : 

The Secretaries, 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


English 
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:LOOK FOR THE! 
} REGISTERED! 
;“LUVISCA” TAB; 
}ON EVERY car. 
iMENT. NONE: 
ic ENUINE! 
} WITHOUT. 





Some men will choose “Luvisca” 
Shirts, Pyjamas, and Soft Collars 
mainly for their wide choice of 
good colours. Others, their 
ability to withstand even the 
hard usage of business wear. 


are smart, serviceable, 
economical, and are cut 
and finished to perfection 


If any difficulty in -obtaining ““ LUVISCA” 
SHIRTS PYJAMAS, and SOFT 
COLLARS, write COURTAU LDS, Ltd. 
(Dept. 58 M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, FE. ste who will send you name of 
nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 




















RNL 


SUPPORT 
A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


BRITISH in the men exgaged in it; 
BRITISH in its material; 
BRITISH in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WHOLE WORLD, 
its chief work is done for BRITISH SEAMEN; 
BRITISH above all! in its spirit. 
Will YOU support this British enterprise? 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Please give now and remember the Life-Boats in your Will. 
Send 5/- to-day. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE }4 . FE, M.A. 


Honcrary Treasurer. tary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOCAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, 
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BE THE WEATHER 

















FOUL OR FAIR, 
the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upor. for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patren: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: Wit.tiams Dracon’s Bank, Ltp, 
Secretary: G. E, MAUDE, Esy. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Theres no 
substitute 


for Quality 









Supreme in 
Aiv. Landland Water 





























When you know the Tapleyj 
you will understand why those | 











m, who use it say they'd feel lost | 
P% without it. People don't say} 
B that about luxury fittings or | 
even about merely interesting 
“ gadgets.” 


The - 
VAPLEY 
GRADIENT & PERFORMANCE METER 


keeps you informed on all those points that mean 

satisfaction from your car. W hy drive haphazard? 

It is so much better motoring when you know. 
Write for particulars now. 

TAPLEY & CO., Belvidere Works, Totton, Hants. 














TOURS to MADEIRA or CANARY 
ISLANDS 


at reduced return fares. 


Also fortnightly CRUISES from London 
to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG, 


and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


| 
Royal Mail Service to South and East Africa. | 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, s.W. 1. 


REVELATIONS 


by ONE OF THE 


BIG FOUR or 
SCOTLAND 
YARD 


REMINISCENCES BY 
AN EX-DETECTIVE 


Profusely illustrated. 18/- net 
“ As thrilling as any detective stor The sleuth of 
real life is in many cases a great deal more ingenio 
and considerably more expedite than the detective 
of fiction.” —Daii Mail. “ Thrilling stories, 
Gilbertian situations, exciting adventu-es, dramatic 
episodes, and remarkable discoveries.” 


Post. “Lifts the veil on a number of the most 
fascinating of recent crime myst ries.”"—Evei 


Standard ‘Rich in dramatic episodes and _thrill- 


ing situations.”—Siida a his interesting 
book.” —Sunday Express ‘ Detective varns pale 
before this life docume nt. "—T.P.’s and Cassell’ 
“Dramatic and thril ling ‘—Public O pinioi 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd. 33-36PaternosterRow 
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Increased. ee U 


have been granted to the 300 and more men and women PI 
pensioners on our books. ‘The increase has been from 
£20 to £26 a year, and has proved a great help in view 
of the high cost of living. 

£10, 000 IS STILL NEEDED for this “ Pension 
Fund.” Can you, will you, send a contribution? ‘The 
Institution is for Middle class people only—men and 
women of education and refinement who have fallen on 
evil days. 


i 
Contributions should be sent to Epcar PENMAN, Secretary, 4 
British Home and Hospital | 


for Incurables 
Ofhce—72, Cheapside. London, E.C. 2. 
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Let pleasure and 
good taste prevail. 
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Exclusive tastes in — oo 
tobacco revel in the = . , — 
delightful fragrance 
and flavour of GOLD THE FRESH AIR FUND. 

BLOCK. Inaugurated by the late Sir Arthur Pearson 
* Under its auspices during the 35 years ended 
F ere 1s every essen- . pe “ae 
sal eochenr ite Pe ta September 30th, 1926, 5,044,419 poor children were |} 
d t. given a day’s holiday in the country, with good food, || 
and enjoymen - and 84,101 had a fortnight in the country or at 
Packet 1/4 the sea. 
= Fifteen pence pays for a day’s outing. £1 pays 
$-1b, Tin 5/4 tor a fortnight. 
‘ Cheques should be sent to the Vresh Air lund, 
FINE VIRGINIA ive rag toge eg A mee ge — 2, aud may be made 
CUT PLUG payadle to Ernest Nessell, the on, reasurer. | —— 
5 : 
A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 
' OF 
pancaneecsrcossuane MttTititititiiiiiiiiiiiiite Ss U N SS ti E N a 
E ' , REA 
/SANE SEX BOOKS devm't mea 206 i pe 
: means everything to poor children = 


, y 
b snny ‘nell bin ihe ihacs tea aan tlie tie Wee th ie hl who would nev er see green fields and a 
rH was needed more than it is to-day. There are books that sap mora! growing wild flowers but for your evon st 
strength, that plant the seed of a noxious growth, that conceal the | charity. perfect < 
uglines ss of sin and stupely the tender conscience of the reader. The Apple N 


surest way to defeat the bad is to — the good, and the nooks listed WILL YOU’ SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE TASTE 


below contain only clean, honest, straightforward information. 


kinds, it 

WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL FRE SS 
ly De Ge Coveminay Haat 6/9 CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND apie 

das NO. SY 








A unique Book of Counsel eee ove eco JNO. SY 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), e 

ty Dr. G. Courtenay Beare, i 

An invaluable guide to married happiness one 6/9 16 Buckingham Strect, Stand ? 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES — 





Ne -. * ag ye Bests, th ; bi h 

t t tuc tionship las 

evr ete aeved in gaint Nee “ws = == 79 E) WHY SUFFER in your advancing years sey 
LY 2 











THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
By Water M. Garcicnan. 6 /9 Sleeplessness, Constipation, Indigestion, Neurasthenia, Loss of JULY 25 
Every woman must possess this Helpful Book ons / Memory, Giddiness, Depression, Asthma, Heart Aitac ks, etc., — i, 
= THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX ate mostly due to hardening of the arteries (arterio-sc lerosis ). JULY 28 
- By Drs. Tratt and Wattrace. 13 - the discovery of a University Profes- GENERA 
- The revised and modernized edition (illustrated). / | DROSIT sor of Medicine, attacks the root cause Melntost 
. and gives wonderful, rapid and per- Special e 
: MANHOOD By CuARLES Tuompson, 3/- j e manent relief. Absolutely harmless, & Baad 
: The Facts of Life presented to Mem = 0 ase ae | Descriptive Booklet’ E.' [ree from Drosit Ageney, 26, Sun St., London,£.C.2 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barro. 3/- | 
The Truth about Marriage ... eco eee eee oe 
WOMANHOOD ly Moxs Bars, 3/- =| THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LimiTeD| TH 
The Facts of Life for Women ..,. ooo ooo oe ‘ ‘ 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Ryo 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barro. 3/- £10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Keserve Fund, £4,200,00 He 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained Reserve ‘Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRAN' EDa age 
BOYHOOD. By Cuartrs Tuompeson. 3 the Bank's Branches throughout tke Australian States and Dominion up C 
; oe New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BIL eserve | 
ihe kacts ot Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... / aa outaaed os cant. fee eelcthen. DEPOSETS arc eeecived fcr Gn coomgely 
ers of | 


periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 





THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3/- - deseript 
eo Reve, By Wesses O. Gunaseuen, = HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. tiougtout A’ 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By Watter M. Gatticuan. 3/ =| 
Or Sex Knowledge for Young People ... ose ao —_— ——V—_—_—_—. 
THE LURE OF LOVE = 9 
By Dr. Rowertson Wattrace, M.B., C.M. 3/ = LIBERTY Ss TILO-LEUM _—_—— 
A manual for future Brides and Benedicts one ose ' = GIVES THE THE INI 











Ts, AUP ME VOWON We Wrage M. Gazscum, PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” OLD WORLD RED TILED FLOOR 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free 
=— 
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‘UNITED KINGDOM ART 
| | PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


and 
Cheirman: The Rt. Hon. Warter Runciman, M.P. ANE<¢ DO E 


NDS 'EXCEED & 090,00 ° 
Se ee . M. H. STEPHEN SMITH 
Send for copy of Revised Tables for Illustrated. 10/6 net 





| 
| 








Non-profit Policies at specially low Rates. Recollections of William Frederick Yeames, R.A. His Life 
| eeectaonias a and His Friends. 

i Assurances without Medical Examination. “An excellent book of reminiscences.”—S/ar. “Full of 

With and without Profits. good stories about famous people all over Europe.”—Daily 

Sketch. “The King’s shyness, Swinburne and the lost 

Hat.”—Daily Nezs. “ This entertaining volume.”—Daily 








ont Ores 
aa Express. “ Most amusing pen pictures."—Evening Standard. 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. ! “These entertaining and charmingly written reminiscences. 

‘Phone: City 4062 (5 lines). These gracious memoirs of Victorian celebrities in their 
: — — prime of life should have a wide appeal.”—Daily Mail. 


| =————_—_—_——___— WHO 
|| GOES THERE? 


INSURANCE ? by HENRY DE HALSALLE 
10/6 net 
































“Mystery story of the war.”"—Daily Express. “ Amazing 
THE PRUDENTSAL ! « -. wonderfully described in a 3 l ime in which fact 
seems to run neck and neck with the swiftest horse of 
OF COURSE ! fiction.”——M orning Post. “Where German Spies failed.” 
—D. Dispatch. “The Secret Service adventures of ‘ Ex- 
| Intelligence’ during the Great War.’—Daily Neacs. 
| “Amazing work.”—Sunaday Chronicle. © Thrilling War- 
H time experiences.’"—D. Telegraph. “ Entertaining. "— 
a ona : om Sees | D. Express. “ A lot of excitement.”—D. Sketc/ 
- u e 
- | London: HUTCHINSON & CO. 





(Publishers) Ltd. Paternoster Row 


, SY M O NS’ |——- fleet 
mk CY DER] 
| 


Devon soil is richly endowed with peculiar properties producing AY, Sf, 
perfect cyder-apples. ‘These apples, and inborn skill in the alls, ACTION 
Apple Mills, go to make our Cyders rare, refined refreshment. § | 
HE TASTE and see how good these Cyders are. Four different SPEAKS LOUDER f 
l kinds, including our non-intoxicant “SYDRINA,” are sent THAN WORDS 
4 


FREE, if 1/6 is enclosed to cover cost of packing and postage. 
JNO. SYMONS & Co., Ltd., Apple Well, TOTNES, DEVON. || 


. 




















y ~ ~ ~ re 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JULY 25th, 26th and 27th. Warner Baxter and Lois Wi'son in 
“THE GREAT GATSBY"; Helene Chadwick and Dorothy 
Revier in ** STOLEN PLEASURES,” &c 
JULY 28th, 29th and 30th. Marceline Day in ‘“‘ THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION"; Johnny Walker. Sylvia Breamer and Burr 
McIntosh in ** THE LIGHTNING REPORTER,” <c. 

Special engagement of ROSINA VERNE (Contralto). 
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D, THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 








a Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

7 West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

a of Paid up Capital or na “a a ne £4,000,000 
LL Reserve Fund pits eee ove ee se «. £3,810,000 
fixel Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
‘stription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia und New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


—— 
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THE INDEX TO VOLUME 138 OF THE“ SPECTATOR” || 


IS NOW READY. § 
DR PRICE i. me bic vil COPY. | $ MOK! N G M IXTU R E 


i Made by Lambert & Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco 
} Company (of Great Britain‘and Ireland), Ltd. W.A. 3503, 
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Tur SPECTATOR,” Lrp., 13 YorkK Street, Loxpox, W.C. 2. 
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Rates for hm a Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in C APITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 
line. Vouchers sent only to ade ertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2$% for 6 insertions ; 5% fe rigs 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 











EXHIBITIONS, &c. LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. BINGER HILL, HOLMBURY ST. M 
’ Lt Dorking, Surrey.—New Pubiie Prepat y 

aanen - Sete tod . or Boys trom 7-14 years Patrons i rd} 
: > oREN y\IN YROEREL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- | 10 00%: ot tees 2 : Pes 
( VON = ORARY FRENCH = PAINTINGS } LEGE. FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, | °! Liverpool, Lord Burnham, Lord Hanwo th and ot 
mportant Exhibition now open. ~~ neuer > - : pa | Situated on S.W. slope ot Leith Hill, GOU tt. aboy 

Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square. 10-6. Sats, 10-1 ROEHAMPTON LANE, | S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- level in 130 Sti fling o1 scale + ! 
oceania siete : : ‘| TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- ie gp tener yy, Pome ae 

mn, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, 











individual te aching, and the enc 




























































































































































































TON, W. 14. Chair pera ar ped ie nae 
. 4 Principal: Miss EB. EB. Lawrence.—Yor information a eieehe ah a of w harap 
FOR SALE concerning Scholarships, Loan Mund and Graut from the | t yaa deen at ype tre ™ Th ei 
Board of Education apply to the Seeretary. tier yr gay cc > : Tori 
fixed fees and no extras in 5 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY, XFORD UNIVERSITY. Particulars from the Head-Master = 
; re ee —. u 
YUE VICARAGE,TUNSTALI,KIRKBY LONSDALE. VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION. UIGGLESWICK SCHOOL An Examinat Th 
A VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION will be W obe held for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS on October jy am 
Charmingly situated in the Lune Valley, this property | held from Aucust Ist to 27th, 1927. The whole Course and 18th. Further details from the BURSAR, Gig I'he 
ntains Dining and Drawing Rooms, Four Principal} or any part ot it is open to both men and women, and is | “iCK School, Settle, Yorks \e 
Hedrooms, Bath, w.c, Garage, Tennis Court, Kitchen} not contined to members of the University. — —_—_— a w( 
Garden, Craduates of British and other ap niversitics | eeaaeabeenacss COLLEGE, SUPFOL 
SITE S16 ACRES who have seven yeurs’ ¢ eflicient and service im : A] 
Nearest towns Lancaster (13 miles), Kirkby Lonsdale | approved schools, and who comp! re, may SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS, JUL\ 27, The 
(3 miles). Hunting with the Vale of Lune. be admitted to the Examination fer the University - , 
Inquiries and applications to G,. Pilkington, The] Diploma in Education without further residence, “| FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS Corr 
Heaning, Newton, Clitheroe. Ap to the Director ot Training, 15 Norham Gardens, G. J. Noble (South Lodge, Lov t f > 
dintieameiniemeouemmtemee Ee, R. P. Bell (Chigwell School), £40 Pot 
rE ‘ Lird «t w ' ' 
pues Koy AL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. | orig wi \ routs ‘sc tio \RSHIP. ta F Coun 
APPOINTMENTS. &c., VACANT AND DEPARTMENTS OF EXGINEERING KE mk (Thetford Gr. 8.), £30 Lervi 
-_ \ _ : id . j s 
WANTED Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering , = Mt I SHI ITO Last. £2 Ho’ 
+ Professor Alexander L. Metlanby, D.Sc., M.L.Mech.E - verry and » : tat J 
. , ! , err ° 
by A ey yy ee og eee re MAbYERS. st. Cuthberts Prep. s The 
‘ing in Seerc jal Method: 6 to 12 mouths. Dasteaw Steniéle S , 7% 3, facing Link nmon, Playi $ ‘ 
Residential Hostels recommended and posts after train- - ML — Parker Smith, D.Se., M.LELE., . oad lam rented - " — i : ! Hai 
ing secured through Appointments Department..—Cen- : ns terms.—J. E. H y, M.A_,und 3, R. Stew The 
tral Employnn nit Bureau and Students’ Carcers Associa- . a Mor B M.! C.E., M.Am mes : Boot 
= 4 sem a ieeen ail Sempecy orge Moncur, B.S LInst .., M.Amer,- | —— NUE ay REID ~ ‘ 
tion (Ine wated), 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. Soe t.E rEYAUNTON SCHOOL. TAUNTON An oC 
Se eae a — Mining Eneineering | is held annually on the second T The 
SORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTER, Professor Daniel Burns, M dust. MLE. wid following days for the award of five ent Seholy The 
: = Chemieal Engineering ships, value £40 per annum hutry for ut The 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ‘rofessor of Technical Chemistry: Thomas Gray, | details from the HEAD-MASTER 
. - D.se., LL.D, PhD. F.C.” . > : a eee Stol 
Wanted, in September, an Assistant Mistress to take Complete courses of instruction are provided, qualify ‘| HE GLEBE HO’ ~— pers appeal ites Ficru 
tharge of Preparatory Department and to be responsible | ing for the Diploma and Associateship of the College | > Preparatory 1 Pro Public Scho — ei 
a mawere vote the acest hin appar an | and for the Degree of J.Sc. in Engineering of Glasgow | ®:N_Collese. Head-Master > H.C. A. (Oxor INSUR 
nalditional recotimendation. whe rocbel Certiticate University 4 : . 
good experience and thility fo train students essential. Composition fee, 25 guineas per annum, N BLL ; oe roy . “Houses: some ag ‘ . he ws 
Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for Session 1927-8 begin- on Tuesday, September 20th. Cambr ixe a th t ~ Ag aainad toe A FINAN 
Secondary Schools Calendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may | Cinesieal Modern, Lnuincerine ei, Me Fie Me 
[ i ; ; ! » Bias, MA) | Classical, Modern, Knginecring sides, O.T.C., Sv 
Forms oi - plication may be obtained by sending | be obtained on aaa ation to the Director. At * l t ee ide . Moro: 
a stamped and addressed foolscap eny mage te the See yh i k ot buildings we kdded last ¢ 2 
Mi:tress, County School, Camborne. | GREENLE THEATRE. — Directors: Maxwell | £23.000, giving new Physic ul Science Scl Ref 
‘ . k. R. PASCOE, Aruifield & Cons ~ ince Sinedley, Studio: 8a Clare- Library, Biologic ul Laboratory Gyn 
Secretary for Education, ville Grove, 8.W.7. 1 & 2 yrs’ Training Course in Drama | Changing Rooms, the two latter being | 
Education Department suite! to the Educational World, beginning Sept. sth, | the best in the South. Entrance Sct Garde 
County Hall. Truro. Students equipped with material, ete , for teaching in] Fees £75-£85 = =per = annum.—Apply -Ma Lhirty 
July ith. 1927 private studios, Interviews may be arr., partic. from se Wellington School, Somerset ona 
™ ee mney 7 LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. VERTISER would be glad to he : on t) 
hg ge = 46, active: French. modern | ¢ VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | { ; pos st . * pak perth sie tens al 
i . shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping ; Lansdowne Rd.. Bedford.-Principal : M ’ ages 6 to 5, to te with only boy and ¢ —— 
good organizer, considerable domestic and nursing experi- 37 | anscowne 2. ve ord.--Principal : Miss Stans- | same age. Exc. governess and exp. nurse kept. (outta ——- 
ene seeks post abroad: highest references.—Box No. feld. K tudents are trained in this College to become | sea-level. Sit. in Welsh mountains. Home i n 
1433, The Spectutor, 13 York Strect, Loudon, W.C. 2 Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over | dnee. Cricket field, open-air swimming bat! 
- 3 yrs. 3. Fees £165 a year For prospectus appiy S¢ ‘cretary. | playground. Gymnasium. Poating, fishing A mot 
TNIVERSITY OL BIRMINGHAM Highest refs. given and required ut it I 
| Maids than employers !—Essex Reg., ford, U : ; Fullest particulars & terms on writing 0x “A.A 
A PACULTIES Advertisement Office, 99 New Bond Street. I \ 
SCIENCE Si pres : Matiieniaties, tH < ' 
wy! ANGHAT MUNICIPAL COUNCII : hemistry, ype od i ; H —_— * aoe ee ‘ ame . /f . Er 
ellis doorie blic Scho ” Tita shvineering echanica ivil . arg K sined nurse oder ] 
’ Ellis Kadoorie Public } a 1 for Chinese, cal), Metall Mining, Oil Engineering | Bet=.—Miss Greenup, Baughurst, Pasingste Bs 
An ASSISTANT MASTER is required at once for and Retini wing and Bio-Chemistry | ——————— eee ee ee = 
1 Candidates should be ‘hot more than rs or a Fermentation : ] ORWI i : H cont ne 
years ge, unmarried, hold the Board of Education ARTS. s WIE Ts Latin, Greek, English, | 4 little | oys. dalton | j Mi 
Certificate or a Teaching Diploma issued by a recog- F rene . fer n Italian, : Spanish, | and houses. Moderate t Student requ mas U 
nised British University, and the certificate of the Ktussintt, Philos ophy, History, Geography, | ——_—_——_—________—_ — —f® of St 
Feact * Registration Council. They must have special WED VP eal and J “ SUSSEN Nighlands.—Home Sch« for li Pose 
quatifie ces. in Drawing and Geography, Degree IL DICINE, All subjects leading to Degree and | 4 number of little girls and boys. [speci adapt with p 
desirable Pay : facls 315 per mensem, without |, F Se Diplo las in Medicine and Dentistry. for children whose parents are abroad Pros tus 6 eal. 
allowance ept participation in the Superannuation COMMERCE, Subjects leading to Degrees in Commer partictiars,—-Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crow! gh, Britis] 
turn Additional pay at the rate of Tacks 25 per mensem aa . a ” = ? - . 
ranted to fully trained and « woh teacher ecuane Bg age 1027-28 COMMENCES ON it Yp 
olding a University degree The value « 1 Tae . H CER Sre 2 
pgp ert atari éd.. A ao oon is warty hey fee wah .LL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEG ES ves | 
areement: For ti years with increase o! pay if BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. ALT TEE i 
—— : “nev Liberal Superannuation Fund, In tho Medical § | : f instruct AR BRL GT? OSE S, ind i 
medical attendance is provided by municips ~ —s shot courses OL instruc 4 2ST kK ' 
surgeons, and employees are caleane from all vost i arranged to meet the requirements of other Uni CHISLEHURST, KEN! Mi Ri 
rates and taxes and Licensing Bodi RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS of Re 
First class passage is provided and halt pay during Graduates, = — ns who have passed Head-Mistress - - Miss A. H. Day ee 
fle voyage. Further particulars and form of applica- Examinations of other Universitic nay, atter one yt or bat 
tion may be obtained of the Council's Agents, to whow study or research, take a Master's Degree a 
applications should be sent. ’ SEPARATE SYLLABUSES with full information Extensive new buildings have recent } ll to-< 
Messrs. John Pook & Co as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, Rewulations lete P. ae ; = By PI 3 : ; 
Agents for the Municipal Couneil of Shanghai for Degrees, Diplomas, &e., Exhibitic and scholarships at ss rospectus and Photographs forwurdel GER the 
68 Fenchurch Street ad , are publishe: i as follows - application to the Head-Mistress. ‘ 
July, 1927. London, E.C. 3. 1. Faculty of Science. sninn — 
pam habia 2. Faculty of Arts. | H iGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD ; 
viernes 3. Faculty of Medicine. Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Kesideuti nd t] 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 4. Faculty of Cominerce School for Girls. Tele: “Watford 616.” ) 
- 5. Department of Social Studs Pp Me Wa 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT I KA . 6. Department of Legal Studies. , , a {| 
FRENCH DEPARTMENT. vibration 7. Department of Education. ERSEY = LADIES = COLLEGE. esha 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 8. School of Maiting and Bri ee: Laat. Wakeman, IEA. 2 (lists 
LECTURER (Man) in French. Stipend £306 per annum, | 2" will be sent upon application t othe ‘Re zistrar ninre-vandlor aga gpl = _ Piles og pa het pre _— 
Duties to begin October 1st, 1927. Application, with | =—————————————_- — —— ———_—. | department. Climate specially = A to Ge place 
not more than three testimonials, must be sent.’on po oe ee : dren. University exam inations uler Be Pace Oo 
before July 23rd, to the undersigned, from whom further BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES muformation apy to the HE AD MISTI ESS to Col 
perticulars may be obtaine: . ~ - 
Cc. G. BURTON, M IRAIGEND PARK sé ‘HOOL, LIBERTON, a INDORES Junior School, Bexhiil-on 
The University Secretary, EDINBURGH.—Boys of 8 years and upwards 4 Children’s House. Girls 5-11 years. H _ 
Edmund Street. Birmingham. ”, receive thorough training in Lincuistic, Commercial, and | Outdoor life combined with teachin in rn li The 
is bites gy mete agg for University, Musiness, Professional, | Old-world garden, large grown erlooking § } ‘ 
om or Colonial life. Numbers strictly limited, ensuring | Trained nurse.— Principal, Miss L man, N.l HOVING 
\\ gD ag ned ag say prenee ention Short- individual attention. Games compulsory. Lracing : - —s cant: - 
ma bb Passe Ps. : — ae _ S re ark, some jibrary climate. ppanson’s Mead, Ashtead, Surrey iiss M. SE? ntime 
pes es otek winoe. Mis 210 Willesden Yor Terms ant I!ustrated Prospeetus apply to— Batchelor and ber School from Hindhead let Memnr 
ny an me - ihesden OZOS, A. J. MANN, M.A., Head-Master, joined Miss Elliston at Parson's Mead. M01 








